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Vegetable Harvester Aids Price 10 Cents 





TOCKMER! 


BOOST WEIGHT GAINS 
UP TO 10% 
INCREASE HIDE VALUES 
AS MUCH AS 100% 


WITH John BEAN 
HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYING 


Insect pests can eat up your livestock profits unless you've learned the benefits 
of John Bean high pressure spraying. Evidence proves that high pressure spray- 
ing of livestock can easily increase hide value 100 per cent and increase daily 
weight gain by a quarter of a pound or more per head. High pressure drives the 
spray through thick, matted hair . . . thoroughly wets the hide for most effective 
treatment. There's no rough handling, no cause for injury or excited livestock. 
When you consider your small investment in a John Bean high pressure sprayer, 
you can't afford NOT to do the best livestock spraying job possible. See your 
John Bean dealer 


CHOICE OF MOUNTING TYPES 


including skid and trailer 
mountings, engine or power 
take-off driven. 


SELECT THE PUMP CAPACITY, TANK SIZE YOU REQUIRE 


You can choose the sprayer to fit your exact spraying requirements from 
the complete John Bean line. Pump capacity, tank size, mounting, acces- 
sories are a matter of choice. Pump capacities available from 3 to 60 g.p.m., 
pressures up to 800 p.s.i. Tank sizes from 10 to 1000 gallons. 


ALL AROUND VERSATILITY ...NO IDLE TIME FOR 
YOUR John BEAN HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYER 


You'll spread the cost of your John Bean sprayer over a wide range of 
spraying applications around the farm and ranch. No other equipment 
can do so many jobs so well 


SPRAY TREES PROTECT GARDENS KILL FLIES, 


MOSQUITOES PROTECTION 


CONTROL WEEDS, BRUSH * CLEAN IMPLEMENTS » DISINFECT BUILDINGS 
SPRAY ROW CROPS * CONTROL ROAD DUST 
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ENGINEERED FOR TOP YIELDS 


DESIGNED — INSTALLED to fit your 


soil, terrain, crops and water supply. 


GUARANTEED by a nationwide organ- 


ization with unequalled technical assist- 


ance. BEC STERED 


REGISTERED for your protection. SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
FOR DEMONSTRATION PROOF, SEE YOUR 


§ % 
DEALER OR CONTACT wu R-R any/ 


Speed Sprayer Plant, Orlando, Fla. 


ALSO ASK ABOUT BOLENS: America’s Finest Outdoor Power Equipment — 
Rotary Tillers, Garden Tractors, Mowers 








DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING, MICHIGAN + 


OM TING 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 











The Cover... 


So new that it hasn’t been named 
is the new tomato strain pictured 
on this month’s cover. This tomato, 
which is being tested under field 
conditions at a University Experi- 
mental Station has only a number 
at present. It has not been suf- 
ficiently proven for release to seed 
producers or commercial growers. 

Tomatoes last year grossed farm- 
ers of this state $42,773,000. In the 
1955-56 crop year, growers received 
$57,773,000 for this Number One 
cash producer in the vegetable field. 

In order to learn about the cur- 
rent tomato pollination problem in 
the Gulf Coast area, read the story 
on page 18 of this issue. 
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Hens on Litter 

Hens housed on litter, for Uni- 
versity of Nebraska tests, produced 
7% more eggs than those housed 
on slat floors. 

The hens on litter had 60.2% egg 
production; those on slat floors 53% 
production. Poultryman Denis L. 
Osborn also reports: 

In a six-month comparison, the 
hens on slat floors averaged .4 
pound less weight than those on 
litter. The death rate was 7.2% 


on the slats; 2.4% on the litter. 
4 4 * 
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1. Is hot tea primarily a warm- 
ing or cooling drink? 

2. What causes the humming 
sound made by bees? 

3. At what time of the day or 
night is normal body temperature 
lowest? 

4. Who was the first U.S. vice 
president to become president? 

5. To what family of the herb 
does endive belong? 

6. What is a a nisi’? 

7. If a more circular fish is a 
“rounder flounder”, what is a fat 
ape? 

8. What, according to psychoan- 
alysis, is the greatest source of 
mental energy! 

9. Are fish vertebrates? 

10. What fictional characters at- 
tempted to eat a house? 

(Answers on Page 28) 
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Coming Events 


June 6-11: 45th annual State Girls’ 4-H 
Club Short Course, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

June 10: Brangus Field Day, Sarasota 

June 13-17: 41st annual State Boys’ 4-H 
Club Short Course, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

June 14-18: Florida FFA convention, Day- 
tona Beach. 

June 15-17: Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
mid-year convention, West Palm Beach. 

June 16-17: 6th annual Nurserymen & 
Growers’ Short Course, University of Florida. 

June 19-20: Florida Seedsmen & Garden 
Supply Association convention, Doctor’s Motel, 
St. Petersburg. 

June 21: Florida Citrus Mutual’s annual 
membership meeting, Winter Haven. 

June 24, Santa Fe Opportunity Sale, Gaines 
ville. 

July 2-4: Florida Quarter Horse Jamboree, 
Kissimmee. 

July 11-15: Florida Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Conference, Daytona Beach. 

July 11-23: Florida Forestry camp, Camp 
O’Leno. 

July 24-30: 
Goodwill Tour. 

July 25-27: International Apple Association’s 
66th annual convention, Miami Beach. 
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Florida: FFA State Officers’ 





Florida Citrus Mutual Plans 
June 21 Membership Meeting 


Aa BROILED STEAK, top- 
notch professional entertainment, 
and a super-de luxe door prize are 
expected to attract record crowds 
to Florida Citrus Mutual’s 12th 
annual membership meeting on 
June 21. 

Proceedings will get under way 
at 11:30 A.M. in Nora Mayo Hall | 
of the Florida Citrus Exposition 
Building, Winter Haven. Steaks, 
broiled on specially made pits in 
front of the building, will be served 
to members as they arrive. 

During luncheon in the auditor- | 
ium, a short business meeting will 
be held and entertainment present- 
ed. Jimmy Nelson, nationally- 





Florida Citrus Mutual plans 
to change the title of its ad- 
ministrative head from “gen- 
eral manager” to the more im- 
pressive sounding “executive 
vice-president.” 

The change will be voted on 
at the June membership meet- 
ing because it involves an 
amendment to the charter 
which requires such action. 

Robert W. Rutledge, pres- 
ent general manager, will be- 
come the first executive vice- 
president when the new name 
is ratified at the annual meet- 


ing. 

J. J. Parrish, Jr. of Titusville, 
chairman of a committee 
which recommended _ the 
change in title, said it was 
being done so the principal 
administrative officer of Mu- 
tual will have a title more in 
keeping with the prestige and 
importance of the position. 











known ventriloquist, will headline 
the program scheduled for later in 
the afternoon. 

Formal installation of Mutual's 
21-member board of directors for 
1960-61 will be a highlight of the 
meeting. 

Another special feature will be 
the awarding of the door prize — 
an all-expense paid trip to West 
Berlin as an official good-will am- 
bassador of Florida Citrus Mutual 
and the state’s citrus industry. This 
will be a highlight of an extensive 
tour of European citrus-producing 
areas. 

Only Mutual members are elig- 
ible for the door prize. And mem- 


| _— 
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bers must be present to win the 
trip. 

“Biggest and best in the history 
of Mutual is the prediction general 
manager Robert W. Rutledge 
makes about the 1960 session. Ap- 


¥ 


proximately 2,900 growers attended 
last year’s meeting. 


Rutledge reminds Mutual mem- 
bers that the annual membershi 
meeting is far from a “stag affair’. 
He declares: 

“In the first place, we have hun- 
dreds of women among our more 
than 10,000 grower-members. Be- 
sides, we're urging all married men 
planning to attend to be sure and 
bring their wives with them. 
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i have used precision-made V-C Fertilizers 
exclusively for 22 years,” says Mr. Huff. “I find 
that V-C Fertilizers produce maximum yields of 
citrus fruits with quality and texture. Precision- 
made V-C Fertilizers supply the exact nutritional 
needs of my groves. The profitable result is 
oranges with good, high solids and deep, rich 


luscious color. 


“I carried my groves through the 1957-58 freezes 


Use V-C and SEE! 


Many leading growers agree the 
best fertilizer is V-C Fertilizer! Use 
precision-made V-C Fertilizer this 
year and see what a big difference 
this better fertilizer makes in your 
yields and profits! V-C Citrus Fer- 
tilizer provides the many plant food 


elements needed to make Florida 
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“Furthermore, there is a blanket 
invitation out for all ladies interest- 
ed in Florida’s citrus industry to be 
with us at this meeting.” 

As proof of the warmth of its 
invitation for the distaff side to 
attend, Mutual will present each 
lady present with a special orchid. 

Mutual’s annual meeting repre- 
sents the end of a season — and the 
beginning of planning for the new 
one — for many growers, shippers, 
and processors, 





with very little damage. Firing my groves helped, 
but I also think that my trees came through in 
good shape because they were in fine, healthy con- 
dition. I attribute this to using V-C Fertilizers. 

“Your V-C advisory and soil analysis service has 
proven very valuable to me in obtaining increased 
yields of quality fruit. And, your prompt deliveries 


to my groves in bulk and bags have saved me time 


and money. 


soils turn out big yields of high- 
quality citrus—big, fine-colored fruit 
with the texture, juicing properties 
and flavor that bring top prices. 


V-C Fertilizers are precision-made 
for Florida crops and soils at Nichols 
and Jacksonville, in a wide variety 
of analyses to fit every soil and crop 
condition for citrus, and for vege- 
tables, pasture, and other field crops, 
too. You get scientifically-balanced 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


crop-producing power in an eco- 
nomical, dependable blend of plant 
foods that’s easy to handle and easy 
to spread. 


See your V-C Representative today ! 
Ask him about the V-C advisory and 
soil analysis service. You'll find it 
pays to say—“It’s V-C for me!” — 
when you buy fertilizer. That’s the 
way to make every acre a bigger 
profit-maker! 
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Fresh Citrus Industry Plans 


Gala Welcome for Apple Group 


y 
NX EXT MONTH, for the first time in 


its 65-year history, the Internation- 
al Apple Association will hold an 
annual convention in Florida. And 


in honor of the occasion. Florida’s 


fresh citrus industry will roll out 
the proverbial red carpet. 
Florida's long-standing participa- 
tion in the IAA conventions is 
prompted by two things: (1) the 


annual attendance of fruit and 
produce buyers, and (2) the pres- 
ence of service supporting organ- 
izations which sell to producers and 
shippers of fruit and produce. 

Members and guests attending 
the IAA’s 66th annual convention 
July 25-27 “will be on the receiving 
end of a large portion of southern 
hospitality,” general chairman Fred 
S. Johnston stated last month. He 
added: 

“Reports coming from the va- 
rious planning committees are be- 


Florida Citrus Growers 





with 


mite 


safely 
effectively 


economically 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


miticide 


low cost protection 


long residual action 


controls phosphate resistant strains 
effective against all growth stages of mites 
safety to man and animals — to bees under 


normal field conditions 


non-irritating to skin 


Order now from your supplier. 


Grapefruit, Oranges, Tangerines: Rust Mite; 
Flat Mite; Six-Spotted Mite; Texas Citrus Mite; 


Citrus Red Mite (Purple Mite). 
Lemons: Bud Mite; Rust Mite. 


ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS : Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation + Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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ginning to shape up into an overall 
schedule of outstanding and social 
business events throughout the con- 
vention period.” 

One of the most elaborate social 
events will be a big “Welcome 
Party”, complete with music and 
refreshments, on Monday night, 
July 25. The party will be spon- 
sored by virtually every Florida 
fresh fruit shipper and processor. 

Finance committeeman J. B. 
Prevatt of Tavares reported in mid- 
May that firm and individual con- 
tributions in excess of $6,000 had 
been received to stage the 
welcome party. 

Other events already scheduled 
include a_ breakfast sponsored 
jointly by the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission and Florida Citrus Mutual 
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Uses of 2,4-D 
Still Registered 


} ee has been no withdrawal of 
USDA registrations for uses of 2, 
4-D for the control of weeds. 

So announced the USDA last 
month in response to many ques- 
tions raised about the status of the 
chemical. The official release stat- 
ed: 

“Registrations given (under pro- 
visions of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act) 
for the use of 2,4-D are supported 
by broad experience and research 
conducted by public and _ private 
institutions. The labels for register- 
ed products contain instructions 
and adequate precautions for use 
to protect the public. 

“USDA, in concert with other re- 
sponsible agencies of state and 
federal governments, continues to 
recommend the use of agricultural 
chemicals in conformity with direc- 
tions and precautions appearing on 
the labels of products registered for 
interstate commerce. 

“As in the case of other agricul- 
tural chemicals, studies are being 
continued on the use of 2,4-D for 
the control of weeds in pastures, 
forage, and field crops. USDA is 
continuing research in cooperation 
with industry, state, and other pub- 
lic agencies to insure the maximum 
benefit and safe use of agricultural 
chemicals.” 
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17 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


SEE YOUR DEALER SOON! 





Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 








Telephone 8-1885 
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Summer Ad Plans Unveiled 


Strong copy features orange juice 
as “Nature’s Great Refresher,’ 
urges: “Cool Off! Perk Up!’ 


a citrus advertising will 
be given a new twist this summer. 
Confined to frozen concentrate 
and other processed products, with 
practically no fresh fruit available, 
the July through October campaign 
will feature orange juice as “Na- 
ture’s Great Refresher” and the 
drink to “Cool Off! Perk Up!” 

The new slant will seek to con- 
vince the public that everyone 
should drink one or more extra 
glasses of orange juice during the 
day in addition to the well-estab- 
lished practice of a glass for break- 
fast. 

Harry Warren, Florida repre- 
sentative of Benton and Bowles, 
the Florida Citrus Commission's 
advertising agency, adds: 

“We're enthusiastic about this 
new program. A number of large 


industrial organizations are serv- | 
ing orange juice to the employees, | 


morning and afternoon, for the 


energy pick-up from the natural | 


sugar in the juice. 


“At the big Western Union head- | 


quarters in New York, where mis- 


takes can be extremely costly, it| 


was found that serving orange juice 


resulted in a drastic reduction in | 


the number of errors in the tele- 


grams. A day school in Connecti- | 


cut, operated by a physician, has 
cut down substantially on absentee- 
ism by serving children orange 
juice.” 


Strong copy, which takes a slap 
at soft drinks without mentioning 
any by name, will be a part of the 
summer advertising campaign. 
This copy, in part, says: 


“Other ‘drinks’ may take the edge | 


off your thirst. But pure, delicious 
orange juice really perks you up as 
it cools you off. 

“No synthetic substitute can give 
you the natural Vitamin C and 
other health benefits, or the full 
taste satisfaction of real orange 
juice. Get the real thing!” 

Cost of the summer program will 
be $700,000. A. W. Hobler of 
New York, management supervi- 
sor of the Florida citrus account 
calls the campaign “just a small 
voice as against the huge soft drink 
advertising budgets.” 

As the campaign moves into the 
cooler fall months, it will leave 
the “Cool Off! Perk Up!” theme 
and feature the picture of an at- 
tractive school girl drinking orange 
juice. Accompanying the illustra- 
tion will be an admonition to 
mothers: “Give her a break!” 

The new program according to 
Warren, stresses reasons for drink- 
ing Florida orange juice “which 
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are believable, and therefore ef- 
fective.” 


Scheduled to be put into opera- 
tion soon also is the Commission’s 


expanded school and youth nutri- 
tion education program. T. L. Hod- 
son, veteran staff member, will 
supervise this new and enlarged 
activity. 

Hodson has been heading con- 
vention participation and special 
promotion activities for the citrus 
agency for several years. He is 
widely known to food, medical, 
and education people throughout 
the country. 

Products to be featured in the 
summer advertising program will 
include frozen orange concentrate, 
canned single strength orange juice 
and grapefruit juice, chilled orange 
juice, and grapefruit sections. 


Protect your grove against 
,,, melanose 


Full-color advertisements in 
magazines will amount to $514,000. 
Newspapers will get $130,000; sup- 
plements, about $50,000; trade 
papers, $5,000, 

Warren emphasizes the summer 
program is part of the over-all! 
$4 million annual consumer adver- 
tising schedule. It is designed to 
both broaden the market and leve! 
out any high inventories which may 
exist on processed products. 

The volume of frozen concen 
trate and other canned citrus prod- 
ucts on hand when a new season 
starts has a direct influence on the 
price which growers will receive 
for their new crops. 
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Triangle Brand Basic Copper Sulfate — provides your 
grove with lasting protection. It adheres more firmly to 
leaves and fruit, using less spray and fewer applications. 


It’s economical! 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate acts as a fertilizer which 
enriches the soil and promotes more saleable fruit. It’s 


doubly effective! 


For information on all the uses of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, write 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 
300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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wae that helps 
lighten your work-load 


Your tractor pulls the biggest work-load on your farm. It | 
deserves the same high quality Standard Oil products and 
.. ATLAS 
Farm Tractor Tires have an extra wide fiat tread for long- 


replacement accessories you use in your car. 


er wear, better traction; sharp cleats for greater draw-bar 
- ATLAS Tractor Batteries are built 


for heavy duty farm service; all-weather electrolyte slows 


pull, less slippage. . 
down discharge in hot weather . .. Protect your tractor 
investment by equipping this hard-working helper with 
ATLAS Tractor Tires and an ATLAS Tractor Battery. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(kentucky) 








LM LZANS. 


TRACTOR TIRES 
and BATTERIES 
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Letters to the Editor 


Milk Marketing 
Gentlemen: 

Your recent article on “Marketin 
of Florida’s Milk” caused a bit o 
controversy. In editing, you failed 
to determine the real organizations 
which are and have done Florida 
producers a real service. 

The Federation and the local 
associations are the groups that are 
helping shape the Dairy Industry 
into a sound business venture. 

Don Conkey 

Central Florida Milk 
Producers 

Fern Park, Florida 

“Give credit where credit is due” 
is our motto and our aim. By no 
means did we intentionally slight 
the work being done by groups 
such as those cited by Mr. Conkey. 
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Comment Invited 
Dear Sirs: 

Some time ago, I got one of your 
“Last Chance” reminder letters 
about renewing my subscription. 
Immediately I sent you a check for 
$3 for your “large economy size 
package’ (three years plus 11 
months, or something like that). 
Look around, you'll probably find 
the check. 

While we are about it, I would 
like to tell you that some issues 
are not worth a cent and then there 
will be one item worth a hundred 
dollars. 

Oscar Smith 
Cocoa, Florida 


As Mr. Smith suggested, we did 
“look around” and find his check; 
his subscription has been duly ex- 
tended. And we sincerely apologize 
for bothering him a second time. 

One thing though: We wish Mr. 





Charms - - - 
for Plants! 


; = IS SOME evidence that cows 
will give more milk when exposed 
to soothing music. But now a re- 
port based on research in India, 
says that plants respond favorably 
to music, too! 

Rice plants—according to botanist 
T. C. N. Singh who has been study- 
ing the effect of music on growin 
plants for eight ect ett 
growth by 50% when subjected to 
Indian classical music. 

Violin music broadcast to tobac- 
co plants also increased growth by 
50%. And when tapioca and sweet 
potatoes were constantly subjected 
to sound waves from recorded mu- 
sic, adds the Indian botanist, they 
yielded 40% more. 

“We can find no USDA or experi- 
ment station research to back this 
up,” comments USDA Farm Paper 
Letter editor Stanley H. Gaines, 
“but maybe Dr. Singh’s findings 
have sound possibilities!” 


Smith had been more specific about 
the issues and items he respectively 
considered “not worth a cent” and 
“worth a hundred dollars.” 

This is YOUR magazine. But we 
need your comments, be they favor 
able or unfavorable, to let us know 
what you do or do not wish to read 
about.) 


Orange Honey 
Dear Friends: 

Would it be possible for some of 
you to write me where I can buy 
REAL orange honey? I suppose 
some stores Yo carry it, but I cannot 
find any. 

I am very fond of orange honey. 
It combats arthritis (rheumatism) 
and if eaten often, the pain gradu- 
ally leaves. This seems to be an 
old-fashioned remedy. 

John H. Litch 
579 Franklin Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Like our Massachusetts friend, 
we are fond of both the taste and 
beneficial effects of orange honey. 
Naturally, we hastened to inform 
Mr. Litch about possible sources 
of supply. 





READY-TO-SHIP 


ALUMINUM IRRIGATION 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 


We have a large stock of aluminum 
irrigation pipe and fittings for im- 
mediate delivery. 


Pipe is available in 3’, 4°, 5”° and 
6” diameter, plus limited supply of 
2” and 8". Stock includes fittings for 
all pipe sizes above. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


For additional 
wire or call: 


information, write, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING DIV. 


Dry Kin COMPANY 


1220 W. State St. “¢ #F Phone Elgin 4-230! 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
VEGETABLE 


FREE vec: 


Use coupon below for free monthly sub- 

scription crammed with news and data 
published by Seed Research Specialists 

r — eres Inc., foremost breeder 
Tah gta ee | 

















For 












of Specialized Vege- 
table. Seeds. 141 


SEED SPECIALIST | 











P.O. BOX 309! | 

MODESTO, CALIF. 
' Please put me on your mailing list J 
| for a free subscription. ] 
j Name. | 
| Address 
l | 
I City State ! 
| | 
| Nearest Seed Dealer: | 
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Naturally Colored Juice 


Made from Pink Grapefruit 


N ATURALLY COLORED,  single- 
strength canned juice can now be 
made from red grapefruit, thanks 
to a method developed by USDA 
scientists. 

In the new process, some of the 
colorbearing pulp normally re- 
moved is finely ground and put 
back in the juice. This prevents 
the objectionable muddiness or 
browning characteristic of juice 
made from colored grapefruit by 
conventional methods. 

Present U. S. Grade Standards 
set the limit of solids in grapefruit 
juice at 10%. The new process is 
applicable only within these limi- 
tations if the product is to meet 
the Standards. 


Since the color of fresh fruit 
fades as the processing season pro- 
gresses, it is necessary to use in- 
creasing quantities of pulp to pro- 
duce juice of uniform color 
throughout the season. Agricultural 
Research Service scientists recom- 
mend canning or freezing pulp 
from the richly colored early-sea- 
son red grapefruit to add back to 
juice from poorly colored, late 
season fruit. 

While early-season red grape- 
fruit has the highest pigment con- 
tent, it also has the highest amount 
of naringin (the bitter substance 
found in minor amounts in all 
grapefruit). USDA Southern Utili- 
zation Research and Development 
Division scientists have shown, 
however, that naringin can be con- 
verted to less bitter compounds by 
treating the pulp with naringinase, 
a commerically available enzyme. 

Extensive debittering probably 
will not be necessary. Since most 
middle- and late-season fruit is 
bland, the addition of bitter pulp 
may assist in maintaining uniform 
quality and typical grapefruit 
flavor. 


Development of the new proces- 
sing procedures is timely, accord- 
ing to USDA scientists. They 
point out it permits effective use of 
the rapidly increasing production 
of colored grapefruit. 

Florida grapefruit production is 
mainly of the uncolored varieties. 
But an estimated 75% of grape- 
fruit plantings in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas are of the 
pink and red varieties. 

Storage studies show that pulp- 
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fortified juice retains good color 
after one year at room temperature. 
After one and one-half year’s stor- 
age at room temperature, a slight 


browning occurred. 

Less browning was detected in 
juice of high pulp content than in 
juice of low pulp content. 

Debittered, pulp-fortified grape- 
fruit juice should make possible 
(1) an increase in juice production 
by as much as five or six gallons 
per ton of fruit, (2) a pleasingly 
colored grapefruit juice with a 
higher pro-vitamin A content, and 
(3) perhaps some reduction in the 
price differential between early 
and matnve fruit. 
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(Fritted Trace Elements) 


BUILDS HEALTHIER 
PLANT GROWTH IN 


® 


FLORIDA 


GROVE 


Mr. Barnes, Vero Beach citrus grower, had 
this to say about Tracel limestone: 

“Our No. 8 grove had been a problem grove 
for years— with very poor foliage and low 
yield. After one application of Tracel limestone, 
the new leaf growth was much larger and 
healthier, and the trees carried the heaviest 
bloom they ever had. 

“There was no change in the fertilizer pro- 
gram other than the addition of Tracel limestone. 

“I am now using Tracel limestone on all of 
my groves. 


Test made under normal conditions 
The application of Tracel limestone on the 
Barnes’ grove was in line with customary pro- 
cedure in grove fertilization. It was applied at 
the rate of one ton per acre in the fall. Photo- 


LIME AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Un-retouched photo shows Mr. Barnes comparing larger and 
healthier growth of new leaves on tree which received Tracel 
limestone application, with old growth before Tracel limestone 
was applied. 


graph was taken eighteen months later, and 
provides authentic evidence of the advantages 
when Tracel limestone is used for Florida 
citrus groves. 
You get all these benefits with 
Tracel limestone 
Tracel limestone is in itself slowly soluble. 
When it is fortified with F T E.® (Fritted Trace 
Elements), a finely ground product of prede- 
termined slow solubility is added. 


The result is that a more uniform and more 
continuous supply of calcium and the minor 
elements is provided through several growing 
seasons. In addition, there is no danger of toxicity 
that produces “burn.” 


Tracel limestone is easy to apply with the 
standard type of spreader. 


For detailed information on 
Tracel limestone, please write: 


P. O. Box 536 Ocala, Florida 


Telephone 
MArion 2-6715 





Land Taxation to Headline 
Ranchers’ Convention Program 


Bi rAXATION will be spot- Palm Beach. 


when the 
A 
‘ssociation 


lighted 


mens 


year convention June 


Florida Cattle- 
holds its 


mid 


15-17 in West 


Representatives of Doane Agri- 
cultural Service and Honeycutt 
Associates have been invited to dis- 


Myers Air Sprayers Deliver a 
Penetrating coverage that 


REALLY 
PROTECTS! 


6095-227ETS 


Exclusive Air Handling Makes the 


—Powerful, twin centrifugal 


* fons send @ high volume of oir off the fan 
blades straight into tree foliage. Tapered 
proportioned 








tips. Keeps waste at a minimum, greatly 
reduces spraying costs. 


Miracle finish Epoxy 1s stondord on all Myers Sprayer tonks 
—a quality extra at no extra cost. 


Specifications Myers Air Sprayers 
iUiinte «ENGINE TYAN 4 WE MIECLASS CONTROL 


58120-232ETS Water Cooled 500 = Twin 32” 80,000 at 
Gasoline Centrifugal Fans 80-90 MPH 


6095-227ETS Water Cooled 500** *\ at 
Gasoline* , ” Gentitegal Fans 8080 MP 


6095-225ET4 por one 400 














Touch- 
Matic*** 


Touch- 
Matic*** 


‘Twin 26° 45,000 at 


~—ask your Myers Sprayer Dealer 
for a demonstration in your own orchard. He'll be glad to 
show you how a Myers air sprayer will improve your yield 
—increase your profits. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


cuss this number one problem dur- 
semi-annual 
meeting. Stephen H. Hart, counsel 
Livestock Tax 
Committee at Denver, Colorado has 


ing the cattlemen’s 


for the National 
also been invited to speak. 

“We can assure 
cattlemen,” declared 
bee, 
and productive program.” 


Convention headquarters will be 
George Washington Hotel. 
there at 


at the 
Registration will begin 


9:30 on Wednesday, June 15. 


Jim Herring of Belle Glade i 


convention committee chairman. 


Preliminary program plans _ in- 
dicated no general sessions would 
be held on the first day of the con- 


Recommended for 


the farm bookshelf: 


‘Handbook of 
Southern Gardening’ 


\ ALUABLE and comprehensive is 
“Handbook of 


the newly-released 
Southern Gardening.’ 


Written by Lewis S. Maxwell of 
paperback 
book contains more than 90 illustra- 
Subjects discussed in the 18 


Tampa, the 114-page 


tions. 
chapters include: 


Southern soils; planting trees and 


killers; 


shrubs; lawn care; weed 


(fritted trace elements) 
improve 
Florida 


crops and 
pastures 


_ Prove this fact 
| for yourself! 


| Whether you grow fruit, vegetables, 
field crops or ‘‘beef on the hoof,” 
| you’ll find FTE can increase your 
| yield and income. Mixed into high- 
productivity fertilizers or agricul- 
tural limestone, it supplies all six 
minor elements needed for healthy 
plant growth—and, being /ritted, 





all tax-minded 
FCA presi- 
dent J. O. Pearce, Jr. of Okeecho- 
“that it will be an interesting 


vention. But meetings will be held 
at various times throughout the 
day by the Florida Beef Council, 
various committees, and the FCA 
directors. 

On both Thursday and Friday, 
general business sessions will be 
gin at 9:30 A.M.; speaking pro- 
grams, at 10:30 A.M. A Thursday 
afternoon ranch tour has been plan 
ned for interested cattlemen. 

Social events scheduled include 
two dances, a Wednesday night 
“dutch treat” barbecue supper, « 
Thursday evening banquet 
fishing or boating trips. President 
Pearce will entertain local associa 
tion presidents at breakfast on 
Thursday. 

Ladies’ events will include a 
luncheon and style show, and a 
tour of Bazaar International. 


and 


plant diseases; parasitic diseases of 
vegetables, annuals, and orna 
mentals; nematodes; the vegetable 
or flower garden; soil pH; acid lov- 
ing plants; growing fruits and 
ornamentals; essential plant food 
elements, and spraying information 

Maxwell is also the author of 
“Handbook of Florida Insects.” He 
is an entomologist and _pesticic« 
formulator for a_ privately-owned 
agricultural supply company. 

“Handbook of Southern Garden 
ing” costs $1.50 per copy. Requests 
for further information and orders 
should be addressed to: Lewis S. 
Maxwell, 506 East Hollywood 
Tampa 4, Florida. 


stays in the root zone, also eliminates 
usual toxicity hazards. 
YourAgricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Gainesville has proved that 
FTE is different, highly effective all 
season long. Now, see what a differ- 
ence it can make on your crops, your 
land.Talk toyourdealer. Don’tdelay! 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Agricultural Division, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 
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Designed to ‘Provide More of an Incentive to Producers’ 





OBJECTIVE METHOD FOR DETERMINING ALBUMEN QUALITY: This micrometer is used to measure the height of the thick white of the egg 
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New Egg Quality Control Program 


|; to provide more of an incentive to produce 
high quality eggs is a new grading program developed by the USDA. If 
producers want to market their eggs under the program, they must pro- 
duce them under optimum conditions according to USDA standards. 

Top quality eggs produced under the program may carry the new grade 
designation--Fresh Fancy Quality—or the U. S. Grade AA shield. In either 
case, the shield is accompanied by the statement “Produced and Mar- 
keted Under Federal-State Quality Control Program.” U. S. Grade A eggs 
produced under the program will also carry that statement. 

Probably the most important feature of the new grading program is 
the use of an objective method to determine albumen quality. 

Here’s how it’s done: The government grader selects a small random 
sample of eggs, weighs each one, and breaks them out. He then measures 
the height of the albumen (the thick white) with a micrometer and in- 
spects the yolk condition. The albumen height is adjusted according to 
the weight of the egg and expressed in terms of a “Haugh” unit score. Top 
quality eggs, such as those packed under the Fresh Fancy Quality or 
Grade AA label, range from 72 to about 100 Haugh units. 

Qualification for the controlled quality egg grading program is based 
on the Haugh unit scoring of sample eggs. A minimum moving average 
(which is the average of the four latest weeks) must be maintained on 
the basis of continuous testing of samples of deliveries from the qualifying 
flocks. Constant control of temperature and humidity levels, as well as 
promptness in handling from the farm through the retail store, are other 
important essentials. 


Local thinking on the Haugh unit system was revealed in random 
FitoriwA GROWER AND RANCHER interviews with egg processors and 
inspectors in the Tampa Bay area. No one indicated a belief that poultry- 
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men in this state would sign up for the program in wholesale numbers. 

One official expressed doubt that the public would pay the additional 
price warranted by ultra-high quality eggs produced under the rigid US 
DA standards. Two other points emphasized were: 

Producers are prone to dislike any extra red tape... and the new sys- 
tem will require lots of record-keeping on each flock. Furthermore, many 
poultrymen could not possibly qualify for the program with their extra 
equipment. 

Thus far, only one known dealer is marketing eggs in Florida under th 
USDA Fresh Fancy Quality label. And that is a Georgia firm which sells 
to an outlet in Miami. 

Regardless of how strict the USDA requirements may appear, however 
it is hoped that Florda producers won't sit idly by and let out-of-state 
competition capture the egg market the way they did the broiler business 


Several requirements must be met by producers who wish to have their 
eggs grade Fresh Fancy Quality or U.S. Grade AA under the new pro- 
gram 

First, a random sample of 25 eggs from the flock must average 76 
Haugh units or two such samples drawn in consecutive weeks must 
average 73 units. Not more than one egg may measure less than 55 units 
in the test. And no egg may have a serious yolk defect. 

Once the poultryman gets into the program, he has to meet certain 
specifications to remain in it: 

The flock must maintain a moving average of 72 or more Haugh units 
It must have no weekly average less than 68 units. 

Not more than one egg in any sample of 10 eggs may measure less 

(Continued on Page 29) 











‘Whirlybirds 


have several 


advantages but the Citrus Industry isn’t yet sold on them 


ury Still 
Out on 
Helicopter’s 
Value for 
Pest 
Control 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 
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) RECENT YEARS, helicopters 
have become an important tool for farmers in 
certain sections of the country. Citrus growers, 
vegetable farmers in the muck lands, grain 
raisers, and cotton producers all have employ- 
ed “whirlybirds” for hard-to-get-at-jobs. 

But in Florida, although they have been here 
a number of years, helicopters have not as yet 
been accepted by many citrus growers as a 
substitute for ground spraying or dusting ma- 
chines. 

Interviews with three large citrus growers 
who have used helicopters for spraying reveal- 
ed that one was very happy with the results 
and the second was sufficiently pleased with 
his October and postbloom sprays to the extent 
he is continuing the practice. The third, how- 
ever, was not satisfied and had discontinued 
using helicopters. 

Nevertheless, all three Florida users of the 
air service did agree on several points: that it 
is considerably less expensive than conventional 
ground spraying; it is faster (an important 
factor in applying certain sprays), and it re- 
leases work crews to do other jobs. 


Helicopters were first employed by Waverly 
Growers Cooperative to spray a 40-acre test 
plot in January of last year, according to Harvey 
Sutton, assistant production manager. The re- 
maining 160 of the 200 acres in the block re- 
ceived ground applications of pesticides. 

Aerial sprays applied to the test plot were as 
follows: January dormant spray — Kelthane and 
Chlorobenzilate; April postbloom — Chloroben- 
zilate, copper, and malathion; summer spray — 
Chlorobenzilate and malathion; the fall spray- — 
Chlorobenzilate alone. 

Sutton reports the pest control in the 40 
acres sprayed by helicopter was equal that of 


the 160 acres received five ground applica- 
tions. Five varieties of fruit — Hamlins, pine- 
apples, valencias, tangerines, and grapefruit 

were on the plot receiving the aerial sprays. 

Valencias were the only fruit on which pack- 
out comparisons were made. The packout vari- 
ation between fruit from the test and check 
plots was only 1.5% in favor of the ground 
application. This slight variation was attributed 
to incomplete coverage, caused by not cutting 
on the spray at the proper time. This fault has 
since been biamitnd an extra run through the 
grove now covers the trees at the ends of 
the rows. 

Last year’s success has caused Waverly to put 
500 acres of citrus on the helicopter program. 
Sutton says the new method of spraying has 
resulted in considerable savings to the Co-op’s 
growers. 


Satisfied with results thus far, apparently, is 
Arch Updyke, Jr. of Alceoma Groves. He start- 
ed 325 acres of grove on an aerial spray pro- 
gram last October and plans to continue it for 
at least a 12-month cycle. After that time, he 
will know whether or not he wants to continue 
using helicopters. 

Updyke likes the savings of air application 
over ground crew costs. He expresses doubt, 
however, that aircraft will be suitable for ap- 
plying arsenic to grapefruit. 

A third large grower, who declined to be 
named or quoted, reported he had not gotten 
as good results by helicopter as from ground 
spraying. This producer tried the aerial spray 
in December but did not get the rust mite and 
red spider kill he expected. 

The third grower added that while he doesn’t 
consider aerial spraying as effective as ground 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Decisions that affect marketing are made daily; by planning abead, the 
producer can save dollars by developing bis situation to take advantage 
of seasonal prices, cyclical movements, and bis individual conditions. 


) in beef 
cattle marketing is more than de- 
ciding to sell today or tomorrow; 
it may have repercussions through- 
out the industry. 

Producers’ decisions, for example, 
influence the cyclical fluctuation of 
cattle numbers. And producers all 
over the nation decide to increase or 
decrease their breeding herds as a 
result of the prices they see reflect- 
ed to them through the marketing 
channel. 

The value of an item such as 
beef, said some economists in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
was determined by its production 
cost. Later, other economists coun- 
ter-claimed that the value of an 
item was based on its usefulness. 

Both ideas are partly correct. 
Market price, in the long run, de- 
pends on both the supply (which is 
influenced by cost) and the demand 
(which is’ influenced by useful- 
ness ). 


Marketing as a science is more 
recent than most plant or animal 
sciences. Much of the research to 
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for Beef Cattle 
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Livestock Marketing Specialist 


improve agricultural marketing ef- 
ficiency has resulted from the pass- 
age of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. 

Yet, even though Americans have 
achieved the world’s highest living 
standard, the marketing channel 
does not work perfectly. Some of 
the reasons advanced for the im- 
perfections are: 

Knowledge is not adequate. 

It takes time for producers to 
change their activities. 

Very large sellers or buyers may 
influence prices and supplies to 
their own advantage. 

Changes in general business con- 
ditions may cause shifts in de- 
mand and supply forces, thus com- 
plicating the price movement. 


Decisions, then, reflect the cat- 
tle producers’ knowledge of supply 
and demand conditions as related 
to their own situations. With inad- 


equate knowledge of market con- 
ditions, cattlemen today face many 
puzzling problems. 

The science of marketing is dy- 
namic as a result of daily changes 
in the economy. The daily decisions 
of individuals materially affect 
their future decisions. 

Marketing decisions faced by 
each individual may be different 
and are affected by many factors. 
Some of these factors the cattleman 
has control over; many, however, 
are beyond the control of an indi- 
vidual producer. Some factors be- 
yond the individual’s control can be 
affected by group action, such as 
forming a cooperative buying or 
selling agency. 

Ever-changing, therefore, is the 
market for beef. Consequently 
each decision must be made for a 
particular set of circumstances. 

There are no marketing formulas 
a cattleman can use. But there are 
available facts and information that, 
when put together by the rancher, 
will aid him in his decision-making 
process. In the rest of this article, 
we will discuss cattle marketing de- 
cisions. 

Primarily, we will discuss decis- 
ions concerning factors over which 
the producer has some control. We 
will also touch upon factors which 
have an influence he can anticipate 
and thus make a better decision. 


What to sell is one of the more 
important decisions a rancher must 
make. He must determine: 

Should I sell light weight stock- 
ers in the spring or heavier stockers 
in the late summer? Should I sell 
slaughter animals? 

The answers to questions of this 
type depend on the situation on 
the individual ranch or farm and on 
possible prices. Let’s look at this 
closely from the standpoint of my 
individual ranch or farm. 

First, | must ascertain my pas- 
ture and feed conditions. Then I 
begin pondering: 

“Will I receive more total net re- 
turns by marketing cattle as light 
feeders? Or will I receive more by 
holding until fall and adding say 
another 200 pounds per animal, as- 
suming I have pasture? 

“Currently, I can sell the calves 
at 250 pounds for $22 per hundred. 
But what will I get this fall for a 
450 pound calf? And assuming I 
have pasture, will the extra weight 
offset any price-per-pound decrease 
that may occur?” 

(Here arises the need for infor- 
mation on what prices are expected 
to do this summer. Having this 
knowledge, I continue the decision- 
making process: ) 

“Right now, I can get $55 for a 
250 pound calf. If I assume a 450 
pound calf will bring less per 


pound this fall, what happens to 
total returns? 

“Assuming the calf brings only 
18 cents this fall, I would get back 
$81 for a 450 pound calf. This 
would be $26 more in total returns 

“But what will this $26 more 
cost me? 

“Well, if I have the pasture any 
way and have to do nothing extra 
to it in order to keep the anima! 
then my only expense will be added 
labor for the five months. If, how- 
ever, I must fertilize the pasture 
in order to add the extra 200 
pounds of weight, then this is an 
added cost of gaining the 200 
pounds.” 


The foregoing questions illus 
trate the basic process involved 
in making marketing decisions fo: 
most any type—range, feed lot, or 
cow po calf plan—of beef opera 
tion. So my own situation, coupled 
with expectations, influence both 
what I sell and when I sell it. 

If my own situation indicates | 
have plenty of grass and no alter- 
native use for it and if I expect the 
present and future prices mention 
ed, I would benefit by selling later 
If my conditions are different from 
above or if I expect different prices, 
then my decision may be different 

Up to this point, we have only 
examined decision-affecting factors 
in one instance and at one point of 
time. Obviously, several other fac 
tors also affect the decision of what 
to sell. 

Other important factors encom- 
pass those decided previous to the 
time period just discussed. These 
include: length of breeding season 
and time of breeding; producing 
conditions (i.e., amount and type of 
pasture, home-grown feed, and for 
age, etc.); type of animals pro- 
duced, and other factors. 

Such earlier factors have already 
affected the decisions we now make. 
They have also had an influence on 
expected prices and costs. 

In addition, our decision in part 
will be determined by the type of 
buyers interested in slaughter 
light stocker, and heavy stocker 
cattle. 


When to sell, a question already 
raised, is another major decision 
ranchers must make. And _ infor- 
mation that will keep us abreast of 
pointers on when to sell is avail- 
able. 

Prices and receipts reported by 
the State and Federal Market News 
Service present information of 
transactions that will help keep us 
informed, Each state statistician’s 
office provides information on crop 
acreages and livestock numbers 
General business outlook and com- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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W. SPEAK TODAY of the United States 


being in the “Machine Age”, with everything 
mechanized and many operations completely 
automatic. Yet if one were to make a survey 
of Florida’s vegetable harvests, they would in 
general find this far from true. 

Even in this modern era, many products are 
handled in the same manner as they were in 
1900. Save, that is, having a tractor replace 
the mule as a mobile unit to move the product 
from the field 

The move toward mechanization, however, 
has made much progress in a few cases. Ex- 
amples of this would be in potatoes, radishes, 
and some of the leafy vegetables. 

Mechanical harvesters, for example, remove 
the potatoes from the ground and elevate them 
into bulk-bin trucks. These trucks have hopper 
bottoms with conveyors, for unloading at the 
packing house 

With radishes, a machine digs, clips the 
tops, and elevates them into dump trucks. 
These trucks dump the radishes into wash vats 
at the packing house 

Some leafy vegetables are cut with a sickle- 
bar type cutter and elevated into bulk trucks. 
These bulk trucks usually have self-unloaders, 
such as are found in forage wagons and trucks. 


A number of special machines are being used 
by some of the large companies to harvest proc- 
ess and cannery vegetables throughout the 
United States. These machines work only be- 
cause the product is processed before deterior- 
ation from bruising takes place. Processed 
beans and sweet corn are good examples of 
this. 

Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
workers had one of these bean harvesters under 
observation at the University’s horticultural 
laboratory. In these tests, the machine was 
very efficient in removing beans. Other find- 
ings were: 

Rate of harvest averaged 1,160 pounds per 
hour but losses through machine handling aver- 
aged 7.6%. Machine-picked beans placed in 
storage, however, began to show deterioration 
from bruising after a few hours. 

Units such as that just described are a “once- 
over” type of machine which requires a crop 
that matures uniformly. Since most of Florida's 
vegetable crops go to fresh markets, improve- 
ments will have to be made in these special 
machines before they are accepted by our 
“growers. 

To be successful, any mechanical unit must 
(1) harvest at an economical rate when com- 
pared to hand harvesting and (2) maintain or 
improve quality. This becomes quite complex 
when one considers that vegetables usually 
mature non-uniformly, are quite delicate to 
handle, and mature at various sizes and loca- 
tions on the same plants. 


Florida vegetable growers, to some extent, 
are using harvester aids in field-handling their 
produce. Studies have indicated that some of 
these have considerable merit. 

Snively Farms near Lake Wales used a com- 
mercially-built unit consisting of a_ tractor- 
mounted and driven conveyor belt. Hand cut- 
ters placed produce on the belt which, in turn, 
moved it into bulk trucks. These trucks have 
self-unloaders for use at the packing house. 

Long, wing conveyors — stretching 170 feet 
on each side on an engine driven machine — 
highlighted field units used by a large Home- 
stead operation. Field workers picked tomatoes 
in galvanized buckets and dumped them on the 


*(Mr. Holmes is an assistant agricultural engineer; Mr. 
Halsey, an assistant horticulturist with the vegetable crops 
department.) 
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Except in a relatively few cases. 


Slowly Moves Mechanization 


of Vegetable Harvesting 


Automation lags because crops usually do not mature uni- 
formly, are quite delicate to handle, and mature at 


various sizes and locations on the same plants. 


conveyor; this, in turn, took them to the trans- 
fer belt where workers culled the undesirable 
tomatoes. 

Next the tomatoes were placed in field boxes 
and transferred to flat bed trucks being pulled 
backward behind the machine. These trucks 
hauled the field boxes to the packing and 
grading house. 

Working with each of the afore-mentioned 
Homestead units were 80 field hands. One 
machine operator estimated that he was get- 
ting about 247 field boxes per hour on the day 
observations were made. 


A cucumber harvester aid consisted of a two- 
supporting wheel (airplane type tires) unit, 
two wing wheels pulled behind a track-type 
tractor. A flat bed truck was pulled behind the 
machine. 

Comprising the conveying unit were 12” can- 
vas belts extending to each side of the machine 
and an inclined belt going back to the truck 
bed. Two small electric motors (the tractor 
— alternating current) drove the conveyor 
elts, 

Placed over the wing conveyors was a flat 
canvas bed corresponding to the row spacing 
of six feet. The bed was positioned so that 
the chest of the picker lying on it was directly 
over the conveyor. In this position, the pick- 
ers hands were free to reach both the row 
and the conveyor. 

While this unit was built. to handle 14 
pickers on the machine, the total crew consist- 
ed of 18 workers. Two of these workers 
caught the cucumbers from the lift conveyor 
and stacked them on the truck. The other two 
workers were a tractor driver and a supervisor. 

Just one note of caution: There is some in- 


By E. S. HOLMES and L. H. HALSEY* 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Florida 


dication that this cucumber harvester unit has 
met with considerable worker resistance; many 
dislike having to work in a horizontal position. 


One of Florida’s most widely publicized 
units, a corn and celery harvesting machine, 
was observed harvesting celery at Belle Glade. 
This consists of wing conveyors used by the 
hand cutters to move the produce into a cen- 
tral mobile packing house. 

“Merry-go-round type conveyor” is the best 
description for another machine observed at 
Belle Glade. The unit was patterned after some 
units that had been built in California. 

The machine, which covered a width of 40 
feet, consisted of the four tracks and gear drives 
from two old, track-type tractors and one large 
diesel-type motor to { sg The conveyor was 
an endless mesh wire (sometimes called a matt 
drip conveyor) driven by an endless conveyor 
chain. 

Workers walked in front of the machine and 
laid the vegetables being cut back onto the 
conveyor. This, in turn, moved the vegetables 
around to a washer and then on to graders 
who packaged the product. 

In the front, the conveyor cleared the ground 
by about 30”; it was inclined toward the rear. 
The graders worked along the rear side of the 
conveyor on a platform. 

Still another machine observed was one 
which harvests escarole, endive, and Chinese 
cabbage. The only difference from the corn 
and celery harvest was the elimination of a 
produce washer in the packing operation. 

Escarole was conveyed directly into a bulk 
truck being pulled backward behind the ma- 
chine. Sixteen workers—14 pickers, one machine 
operator, and one truck driver — were being 
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CABBAGE is harvested and 
packaged by this experimental 
harvester aid built by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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ENOUGH TOMATOES to feed a 
regiment were picked hourly when 
the above harvester aid was ob- 
served near Homestead. 


SOUTHERN PEAS were being har 
vested when this commercial bean 
harvester was photographed. 


used in this harvesting operation. 


Considerable merit was indicated by a pep 
per and cucumber harvesting machine observed 
at Delray Beach. The results of a detailed 
analysis of one field operation of this machine 
revealed that nothin of the total harvesting 
and packing time could be eliminated when 
compared to hand handling and central pack 
ing seg 

The machine consisted of an old truck chassis 
with an extra large bed (13 feet wide and 27 
feet long) onto which was placed a_ short 
grading table with cleaning brushes and a 
waxer. A conveyor belt extended over seven 
rows (which were six feet apart) to each side 
of the machine. 

Field pickers placed the peppers on the 
belt; two workers caught the produce in the 
field boxes and handed the full boxes to an 
other worker who dumped the produce onto 
the grading belt. The peppers were then prox 
essed and graders placed them into bushel! 
baskets, ready for market. 

Except for the washing and waxing ope: 
ation, the procedure was the same for cucum 
bers. The working crew consisted of 16 pickers 
one driver, four field box handlers, and seven 
graders and packers. 


A cucumber harvesting machine was observed 
at Wauchula. The machine consisted of a 
specially-built two-wheeled trailer which was 
pulled by a tractor with a creeping gear. 

One horizontal conveyor extended 10 feet 
each way across the rows from the rear of the 
trailer. A vertical lift belt moved the cucum 
bers to the front of the trailer on about a 
15° incline. 

Located at the end of the vertical lift was 
a cutoff and a single bagging mechanism. The 
cucumbers were placed in sacks and stored on 
the trailer, then unloaded at the end of the 
row. 

Twelve workers were used in this operation 
There were 10 pickers covering five rows 
(which were six feet apart), one tractor drive: 
and one sacker. 


None of the machines just described can be 
called “mechanical harvesters” because man 
still has to hand-pick or hand-cut the vege 
tables. They are really only harvester “aids” 
made to simplify or eliminate parts of the tota! 
harvesting operation. 

Of interest is an experimental unit built by 
the University of Florida Agricultural Engin 
eering Department. Its two wing conveyors, 
spanning approximately 18 feet, bring the pro 
duce to a central gathering belt. Produce is 
elevated from the belt into a bulk box or pro 
duce containers, dependent upon what the 
vegetable might be. 

Telescoping pipes, made for various height 
adjustment, support the wheels; width adjust- 
ment is made by moving the wheel supports 
in or out. The unit is made to be pulled by 
a _ tractor. 

Sufficient tests have shown that this unit 
will practically double cabbage harvesting and 
packaging with the same crew. In the case of 
cucumbers, the output can be increased by 
one-third. 

We also see possibilities for such a unit in 
handling many crops such as eggplant, toma 
toes, peppers, etc. 

Not yet extensively tested is the present 
unit being worked on by the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. This is a cutte: 
bar and elevating mechanism for the new 
variety of Southern peas that mature uniform- 
ly and grow, in the main, above the vine. 

This machine, if successful, will be a mechan- 
ical harvester as the peas can move — without 
hand handling — directly to the sheller in bulk. 
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By T. C. SKINNER 


Extension Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Low Cost Farm Cottage 


T, 
HIS SMALL frame cottage 


represents a practical minimum of 
both space and cost 

Primarily, it is intended for a 
young couple starting out on a farm. 

















Later, when the farm business is 
further developed, it can be expand- 
, 
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EXTENSION 


ed —or possibly used as a tenant 
house. 

But it is also adequate for a re- 
tired couple who do not wish to 
maintain a large house. And it is 
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Tennessee 


OPEN HEARTH -NON ACID FORMING 





THE IDEAL SOIL BUILDER AND 
CONDITIONER FOR FLORIDA 





in a small cottage for the lake, 
beach, or river. 

Special space-saving features in- 
dul an undercounter water heat- 
er, a pullout bed, a wall desk, a 


wall-type heater with a _prefabri- 























cated metal or asbestos-cement 
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RIGHT $\DE 


PLAN 7137 


very suitable for those interested 
chimney, and accordion-type closet 
doors. 

The large porches and generous 


window areas make the cottage 


"TENNESSEE 


As 


BULK 
BOXCARS 


e@ Lesscost e@ Faster handling 
@ Saves time @ Saves money 
@ Prompt shipment 


Get complete information from your fer- 
tilizer dealer, or write direct to Jackson 
Grain Company, Tampa. 


A-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 


Florida Distributors 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@FERTILIZERS @ INSECT E 


m & a4 Rioa 





TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG @ 
14 


VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


particularly suitable for warm cli- 
mates. 

Copies of this plan may be ob- 
tained through your County or 
Home Demonstration Agent, or by 
contacting the writer. Ask for Plan 
7137. 





to see 
our 


PLAN NOW! 
special 


July PLANNING Issue 











Helicopters in Citrus 
(Continued from Page 10) 


applications at the present time, 
he believes helicopters have possi- 
bilities and wants them to remain 
active. 


Merits and disadvantages of 
spraying by helicopter were pointed 
out by three Lake Alfred Citrus 
Station workers in a paper present- 
ed at the 72nd annual Florida State 
Horticultural Society meeting in 
Miami last October. The scientists 
reported the following findings: 

Helicopters didn’t give the same 
leaf coverage as that provided by 
ground machines and they gave 

oorer coverage on the lower sur- 

soe of leaves in all areas of the 
tree. On the other hand, “whirly- 
birds” compared favorably with 
most machines in covering the top 
surface of leaves in top and skirt 
areas. 

The versatile helicopter, com- 
mented one grower, is particularly 
useful in combatting outbreaks of 
aphids or grasshoppers which need 
immediate attention. A helicopter, 
depending on the volume required 
per acre, will spray between 150 
to 300 acres per : a a ground crew 
with machines will cover only 10 
to 15 acres daily. 

In addition to spraying, helicop- 
ters are used for dusting, fogging, 
seeding, spreading herbicides, cot- 
ton defoliation, and inspection of 
areas not accessible by ground. 
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Florida Ranks 4th 
in Honey Production 


FE LORIDA, despite a 10% decline in 
1959, ranks fourth in the nation for 
honey production. It ranks third 
in value of honey and beeswax. 

Some 14.1 million pounds of 
honey, valued at nearly $2.4 million, 
were produced by the state’s 277,- 
000 bee colonies during 1959. This 
amounts to an average of 51 pounds 
of honey per colony. 

J. D. Haynie, apiculturist with 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, says last year’s honey yields 
were the lowest in Florida since 
1948. He also reveals: 

Honey production in the United 
States during the year totaled over 








247 million pounds, 7% less than 
in 1958. National yield per colony 
averaged 45.5 pounds, compared 
with 49 pounds in 1958. 

The average price of Florida 
honey for all methods of sale de 
clined from 18.9 cents per pound 
the previous year to 16.8 cents pei 
pound in 1959. Beeswax dropped 
three cents per pound, to an aver 
age of 44 cents, during the year 

y 7 7 

Some people grow when given 

responsibility; others merely swell. 





















































Boost yields 
with 


EMJEO' 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 


the quality and quantity of your harvest. 
ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required. Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Poultry Institute 
Slated for August 


in 
4 19rH annual Florida Poul- 
try Institute will be held August 
15 through 19 at Camp McQuarrie. 
During the week-long session, in 
dustry leaders will discuss current 
poultry topics. Business, however, 
will not entirely overshadow pleas 
ure. 
“Fellowship, 
mg 


recreation, motion 
swimming, boating, and 
ishing,” declare institute spokes- 
men, “will make this the big week 
for the poultrymen of Florida, 
neighboring states, and Cuba.” 

Institute program topics and 
speakers will be made available 
a later date. In the meantime, in 
formation may be obtained by writ- 
ing to: Julian S. Moore, Extension 
Poultryman, University of Florida 
Gainesville. 

Florida’s Agricultural Extension 
Service sponsors the annual poultry 
institute in cooperation with othe: 
state agencies and the several pou! 
try associations in the state. 


LYAC.. Spreader- Sticker 


SPEARHEADING THE DRIVE TO REVITALIZE fresh fruit sales will be these leaders named last meat ™ the newly-formed Florida Fresh Citrus 
Shippers Association. Seated, from left to right, are: Harold C. Worden of Winter Haven, secretary; A. B. Michael, Wabasso, first vice presi- 
dent; Sam A. Banks, Lakeland, president; S. Carey Colley, Tavares, second vice president, and J. W. Bowen, Lake Placid, executive committee 
member. Standing, left to right, are executive committee members E. S$. Beeland of Clearwater; W. B. Gum, Lake Wales; John Nelson, Umatilla; 
Counts Johnson, Tampa; R. V . FaRog Haines City; tome Brandon, m, Waverly, and Ralph Wetherington, Eloise.—Photo courtesy Florida Citrus Mutual 


Banks Elected President of 
Fresh Fruit Shippers Group 


a FresH Cirrus SHIPPERS 
AssociATION, which was recently 
formed to try and boost the sales 
of Florida citrus in fresh form, last 
month elected Sam Banks its presi- 
dent. 

Banks is general manager of the 
Lakeland Packing Company, one 
of Florida’s largest fresh fruit ship- 
pers. A veteran of the state’s fresh 
citrus business, he is chairman of 
an industry committee which ad- 
vises the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion on fresh fruit matters. 

A. B. Michael of Wabasso, un- 
disputed dean of the Florida in- 
dustry, was elected first vice presi- 
dent. Other office TS — were: 

S. Carey Colley, Tavares, Lake 
Region Packing Company, second 
vice president, John T. Lesley, 
Tampa, Florida Citrus Exchange 
general manager, third vice presi- 
dent; Harold C. Worden, Winter 
Haven, Florida Citrus Exchange 
district manager, secretary-treasur- 
er. 

Officers, of course, 
executive committee. 


serve on the 
Also named 


to the committee 

E. S. Beeland, Clearwater Cit- 
rus Growers Association; Tom 
Brandon, Waverly Growers Co- 
operative; Jim W. Bowen, Consoli- 
dated Naval Stores, Lake Placid; 
W. B. Gum, Lake Wales Citrus 
Growers Association; Counts John- 
son of Tampa (attorney for the 
new organization) . . . also: 

John F. Nelson, Grand Island 
Citrus Cooperative, Umatilla; R. V. 
Phillips, Haines City Citrus Grow- 
ers Association; H. N. Sorrells, Sor- 
rells Brothers Packing Company, 
Arcadia; Jack A. N. Strong, Indian 
River Growers Service, Vero Beach 
and Ralph Wetherington, Snively 
Groves, Eloise. 

More than 16 million boxes of 
fresh fruit are represented by the 
membership of the new associa- 
tion. This, it was announced, is 
well over the 50% required to be- 
come an operating organization. 

The base figure being used is 
28,232,400 boxes — the total of all 
interstate, intrastate, and export 
shipments in 1958-59. 


were: 


SOUTHERN DOLOMITE 


PALMETTO. FLORIDA 


PHONE: BRADENTON 2 
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Yes, now you can get longer killing 
power from all your sprays by add- 
ing Allied Chemical’s Plyac* poly- 
ethylene spreader-sticker. 

Plyac spreader-sticker makes all 
sprays stick better and last longer, 
even in rainy weather when other 
sprays wash off easily. You can 
increase the effectiveness of insecti- 
cides, fungicides, even weed killers 

. Stretch the time between sprays 


llied 
hemical 


LONGER KILLING POWER 


HERE! 


a 


oy. ~ 


. do less re-spraying. 

Plyac is easy to use and economi- 
cal, too! Comes in convenient liquid 
form. May be added to both wet 
table powders and emulsifiable 
concentrates. Only 2 to 4 ounces 
are usually required for each 100 
gallons of spray mixture. 

For extra performance from ai/ 
your sprays, use Plyac spreader 
sticker this season! 

*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


} GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


) 211 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


CHerry 1-1291 
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about 9%. 


from last year 





Hogs 


Potatoes 


Supplies of potatoes 
available for the spring, 
as a whole probably will be a little 
smaller than last spring. March | 
stocks of fall « rop potatoes amount 


sonally. By 


= 





sz, 
a 


é 


ed to 56 million hundredweight, 6 
million less than March 1, 1959. 
Production of potatoes for early 
spring harvest is expected to be up 
Also, indicated acreage 
for late spring harvest is up 11% 


In the months ahead, hog 
slaughter will decline sea- 
mid-1960, as 
duction in late fall and early spring 
pigs becomes evident at the market, 
slaughter will be considerably be- 


low year-earlier levels. 

Hog prices this summer will be 
sharply higher than last summer. 
Prices this fall will decline season- 
ally, but will continue significantly 
above last fall. 

Cattle During the next few 
months, marketings of fed 
cattle will be large and prices are 
expected to ease off from present 
levels. Price declines may be simi- 
lar to those of the past two years 
when fed steers declined $1.00 - 


the re- 





‘Tirestones 
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E. H. Council (left) and Firestone man H. B. Thackston. 


reports E. H. Council, Ruskin, Florida. “In a large vegetable 
operation like ours, especially in busy seasons—our trucks 
have to keep rolling. That's why we rely on Firestones. They 
take the rough knocks and round-the-clock workouts we'll 
give them, and our Firestone man, H. B. Thackston, backs 
them up with 100% service.” 


Like E. H. Council, you'll find Firestone truck tires 
deliver extra service at no extra cost! 


e FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, the longest wearing rubber ever 
used in Firestone truck tires, greatly prolongs tread life. 

@ FIRESTONE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD gives you built- 
in strength for top impact resistance. in roughest hauling. 

e FIRESTONE SUPER ALL TRACTION TIRE: extra deep 
tread, all season tire for traction on highways, mud or snow. 
@ FIRESTONE ALL TRACTION TIRE: improved road 
mileage with top traction for feed lots, soft fields and lanes. 


@ FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TIRE: designed and built for 


maximum mileage at minimum cost on general farm hauling. 


; . % 
; 


== helped 


Pe 


us end tire 
downtime 


, in busy . 
seasons | 


Extra service at no extra cost—that’s the Firestone story 
over and over again! See your Firestone Dealer or Store 
about the complete line of Firestone farm tractor and 
implement tires, too. And remember, Firestone’s FREE 
NEW TRACTOR TIRE LOANER SERVICE keeps your 


equipment working during retreads and repairs. 











1 
SAVE AND BE SURE | 
with Firestone tires on all your wheels! | 
——TRACTOR—— TRUCK carR—— 
All Traction Super All Transport* De Luxe 
Champion® All Traction* Traction* Champion* td 
*Firestone T.M. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 
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BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 








$1.50 per 100 pounds during April- 
July. 

Slaughter of grass cattle this 
spring will not show much of a gain 
over last spring as the demand for 
cattle to put on feed (feeders ) and 
on new grass (stockers ) is expected 
to continue strong. 

Prices of these classes are prob- 
ably near a seasonal high. But they 
are expected to hold up well for 
several months. 

Tobacco Demand for cigarette 
and most cigar tobaccos 
is expected to be strong in the com- 
ing season. Cigarette output prob- 
ably will reach a new high in 1960; 
cigar and cigarillo output is likely 
to be the highest since the early 
1920's. 

Broilers Broiler prices are likely 
to be sustained through 
the summer at levels at or above 


the 18.1 cents average of mid- 
March. 
Eggs Later this year the egg lay- 


ing flock is likely to decline 
even further below last year be- 
cause the low egg prices prior to 
March discouraged poultrymen and 
limited their source of credit. A very 
pronounced seasonal egg price rise 
is likely in the summer and fall of 


1960. 


Prices to farmers for milk 
and butterfat in 1960 will 
be approximately the same as in the 
past 2 years. Price support levels 
for the marketing year starting 
April 1 were unchanged from the 
preceding 2 years, and supplies of 
milk products promise to be large 
enough to make prices average 
near support levels. 


Dairy 


Fruit Continued strong consumer 
demand for fruits is in pros- 
pect for this spring and summer 
Supplies of most fresh fruits — until 
fruit from the 1960 deciduous crop 
becomes available in late spring 
are expected to continue lighter 
than in the spring of 1959. 
Supplies of most processed fruits 
from the generally increased 1959 
packs, however, probably will con- 
tinue heavier. 
Feed Total supplies of feed 
grains and other concen- 
trates may increase again in 1960-61 
to a new record high, a little above 
\the 1959-60 level, if early spring 
| prospects materialize. 

Prices of feed grains and most of 
| the byproducts feeds advanced dur- 
‘ing April but continued generally 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Market Is Growing 
Vegetables 


for Commercial 


D EsPITE all the good food we 
have to eat and the general pros- 
perity of our population, there is a 
lid on per capita consumption... 
imposed ‘by the size of the human 
stomach.} 

Since the capacity of the stomach 
is limited to about 40 ounces, the 
total pounds of food each person 
consumes in a year does not change 
from generation to generation. The 
kinds of food eaten, however, do 
change. 

Consumers today eat more meat, 
processed fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry, and eggs 
than they did 20 years ago. Con- 
versely, they eat fewer fresh fruits 
and vegetables, cereals, potatoes, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Pointed up by these shifts are 
two important trends: (1) a move 
away from high energy, starchy 
foods toward more low calorie-high 
protein and mineral content foods, 
and (2) a trend toward more proc- 
essed and convenient to serve foods. 

These trends have favored vege- 
tables, particularly processed items. 


Yearly production of commercial 
vegetables for fresh market and 
processing combined has increased 
from about 13 million tons in 1937- 
39 to over 19 million tons in 1956- 
58. This represents about a 50% in- 
crease during the 20 year period. 

Some of the changes—such as de- 
clining home production of vege- 
tables—which have increased the 
market for commercial vegetables 
in the last two decades have slow- 
ed down. And they will have less 
impact in future years. 

However, many forces continue 
to operate. Among the more im- 
portant of these is population 
growth. 

Today, 179 million consumers in 
this country use an average of 
about 1,500 pounds of food a year. 
Each person consumes about 200 
pounds of vegetables (fresh weight 


“Now that’s what I call a real 
sneeze!” 


June, 1960 


basis) and 100 pounds of potatoes. 

By 1970, the Census Bureau es- 
timates, our population will reach 
214 million—almost a fifth above the 


6. 


present level. This means a large 
increase in the potential market for 
vegetables. 


Consumers’ economic position 
will be another important factor in- 
fluencing the demand for vegetables 
in the next decade. As consumers’ 
net income increases, their expend- 
itures for food also increase, though 
at a slower rate. 

However, changes in income 
have little effect on the total quan- 
tity or pounds of food consumed by 


vex 


each person. So the increased ex- 
penditures for food represents a 
shift in the kinds of food purchased. 
And the shift has been to (1) more 
expensive kinds of food and (2) to 
more processing, packaging, and 
distribution services. 

Increased income appears to have 
encouraged the trend toward more 
grading, packaging, processing, and 
marketing services. There has also 
been some tendency to use more of 
the expensive items (such as let 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Applying VapPam soil fumigant to a field by the bed-over method. This is one of the most practical and 
economical means of fumigating large areas. 


Unretouched photo showing results of VAPAM treatment in the rows. Weeds between the rows can be quickly 
cultivated without disturbing the treated area. In addition to weeds, VAPAM also controls many soil pests. 


VAPAWM\ cleans your soil 


More and more vegetable growers are learning from 
first-hand experience the advantages of soil treatment 
with VAPAM soil fumigant. 

VaPaM cleans soil by controlling weeds, nematodes, 
soil fungi and many soil insects. By reducing these 
pests, you save work and production expense during 
the growing season. But equally important, your 
soil moisture and plant foods can give their full 
growth-producing power to your crop. 

VaPAM is a liquid, easier to apply and less hazardous 
to use than any other soil fumigant. For field use it 


can be applied by bedding-over, soil injection, rotary 
tilling or sprinkler irrigation. Seed beds can be treated 
with a hose proportioner, watering can, rotary tiller 
or irrigation. No harmful residues are left in the soil 
after the fumigant has dissipated. 

Clean your soil with VApPAM. It pays you big 
dividends. See your local dealer, or write for further 
information: Stauffer Chemical Company, P.O. Box 
5285, Tampa, Florida, 


®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
principal countries) for sodium methyl dithiocarbamate, a soil fumigant. 





Research, service and products of highest quality have made Stauffer one of America's largest specialists 
in farm chemicals. Look for and buy Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, 
MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 











Pollination Problems Plague 
Gulf Coast Tomato Producers 


’ 
G ULF Coast AREA tomato pro- 
ducers are experiencing pollination 
troubles which are costing up to 
50% of their potential yield. Dr. 
jim Walter, Bradenton Experiment 
Station plant pathologist, says poor 
fruit set is one of the 
problems confronting growers in 
that vicinity 

The lac k of 


noticeable 


most serious 


fruit set has been 
a period of three 
years, primarily in the Gulf Coast 
area. The varieties planted 
at other stations throughout the 
state have had normal fruit setting. 

It was first believed that the low 
volume of fruit set was due to 
nutritional problems resulting from 


ove! 


same 


heavy rains. Nutritional tests thus 
far have not proven this assumption 
to be correct. 

Some workers have theorized 


that an atmospheric moisture con- 
dition in the area adjacent to the 


bay was a possible cause. This has 
neither been proved nor disproved. 

One thing is fairly certain the 
oor crop of fruit is not caused 
xy lack of bloom. There appears 
to be ample bloom; only a low per- 
centage, however, actually dvclaen 
into mature fruit. 

A farm check in the Ruskin area 
bore out Dr. Walter's statement 
about poor pollination. Of the 26 
blooms on a large, upright limb of 

healthy tomato plant, only five 
were large enough to mature; two 


were dwarfs about the size of a 
pencil eraser, and 19 produced 
nothing. 


Under good conditions, it is not 
uncommon for every bloom of a 
plant to set fruit. 


The poor pollination of fruit set- 
ting is most noticeable in the self- 
topping varieties. These are those 





For labels, 


‘phone 





ate! that get seen! That’s what 
every successful shipper wants 
Labels aren’t seen over the buyer's 

desk — they must be seen from a distance 
<a a strong, bright label does 


Florida Grower Press labels are de- 
signed for the greatest visibility under 
the poorest lighting conditions 
\advertising material, 
bookkeeping forms, _and other printing 
needs, FGPisas close as the nearest 

Dial Tampa, 8-1885 for a 
Grower representative 








the best job 
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TYPICAL OF THE POOR FRUIT SET in the west coast area is the above cluster of three 
tomatoes, the only ones produced from 10 blossoms. 


that flower in the top of the plant. 

( Homestead 24 is the state’s most 
widely grown self-topping variety. 
Station officials estimate that 95% 
of Florida’s entire acreage is plant- 
ed to the Homestead variety. ) 

Many of the poor fruiting vines 
will, if permitted, eventually set 
fruit. But much of this fruit will 
be too late to hit the market when 
prices are profitable. 

It takes 40 days for a tomato to 
reach maturity following pollina- 
tion. Fruit not set prior to March 
30, therefore, will not mature un- 
til around May 10 or later. And, in 
normal years, that’s too late for 
profitable sales. 

Some growers are of the opinion 
that the poor fruiting is primarily 
due to the unusual weather en- 


Commercial Vegetables 


tuce) and less of the inexpensive 
items (such as cabbage). 

Recent projections of the USDA’s 
Agricultural Economics Division in- 
dicate that income per person in 
1970 is likely to be up a fifth (in 
terms of today’s prices) from cur- 
rent levels. As this increase occurs, 
consumers are likely to demand 
more of the vegetables they prefer. 


Future projections of past trends 
indicate that vegetables are likely 
to fare well in the continuing strug- 
gle for the consumer's favor and 
food dollar. 

The projected increase in per 


countered during the last three 
years. Tests in California have re- 
vealed that some flowers will not 
set seed when the night temper- 
ature is below a certain point; 
neither will they set seed or fruit 
when the night temperature is 
above a particular reading. 

California tests, in other words, 
have proved that night tempera- 
tures are more of a factor in plant 
pollination than those registered 
during the day. 

Tomato returns, which make up 
approximately one-third of Florida's 
income to farmers, decreased from 
over $57 billion in 1954-55 season 
to $42 billion in the 1958-59 crop 
year. During the same four-year 
period, however, there has been a 
decrease of almost 10,000 acres. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


capita consumption of commercial] 
vegetables in the next decade 
amounts to some 8 or 10%. Even 
if we make additional allowances 
for the declining influence of some 
vast forces, such as less production 
for home use, we still come out with 
a favorable overall picture. 

With the growth in population, 
maintains USDA pote econ- 
omist Will Simmons, a substantial] 
expansion in the total market for 
vegetables seems assured. 

Processing is expected to con 
tinue to gain in relative importance 
for items used in both processed 
and fresh form. 


BEST GROWERS AGREE...GROW WITH GULF! 


Heavy spring 


rains make early summer citrus 


fertilizing necessary. Ask your Gulf Fertilizer Field 


Representative for expert advice on all fertilizer 


and pesticide problems. 
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Ranching this quarter: 


Summer Pointers 
for Cattle Producers 


By T. J. CUNHA, Head 


Department, 


Animal Husbandry & Nutrition 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


iin are some sug- 
gestions which beef cattle produc- 
ers can follow this summer to in- 
crease the efficiency of their oper- 
ations: 

Make use of your surplus forage 
by making it into silage. This can 
be used for feeding later on, when 
forage is short or scarce. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to make 
hay in Florida during the rainy sea- 
son. But some can be made after 
the rainy season is over in late 
September. And occasionally coast- 
al Bermuda, which dries quickly, 
can be made during the summer 
when a few days of dry weather 
occur. 

Or if you do not wish to make 
silage or hay, let some of your pas- 
ture grow in August and September 
and save it for later winter grazing. 
This will result, however, in low 
quality forage which will need 
proper supplementation with pro- 
tein, minerals, and ( possibly) ener- 
gy feeds during the winter. 

Due to the low level of protein 
in the grass, cattle in many areas 
of Florida will lose weight on pas- 
ture during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. You can prevent this shen 
loss by a small amount of protein 
supplementation. 

Cattlemen might weigh their cat- 


tle, or a representative sample of 
them, periodically to determine 
when their animals start losing 
weight on their pastures. They can 
then use this information as a guide 
as to how much and when they 
should start supplementing their 
cattle. 

Each ranch will vary somewhat 
on this problem, depending on pas- 
tures used, level of fertilization, 
kind of cattle, stocking rate, mois- 
ture level, etc. 


So they can go to market before 
everyone else is sending theirs in, 
wean your calves early. This will 
mean moving your breeding season 
up so the cows will calve early and 
be ready for weaning sometime be- 
fore September. This type of oper- 
ation will require a good pasture 
and management program in order 
to wean heavy, high-grade calves. 

Cull cows which did not wean 
heavy, high-grading calves. Also, 
pregnancy examine and cull those 
cows which are open and not bred. 

Only occasionally should an open 
cow be given a second chance; she 
will be a free boarder for a year 
and the commercial producer, as 
well as most purebred breeders, 
cannot afford the luxury of difficult 
breeding cows. An expensive cow 
or a cow which has previously been 


your full-time 
servant for 
part-time wages 


Figure out the additional ways that 
REDDY KILOWATT can do more work 


around your place. . 
man-hours. 


. and save on costly 


It can be your most profitable move 
of the year. 


There's NO MATCH 
"4 


for electricity... 


the biggest bargain in your budget 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Helping Build Florida 
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a top producer might be given a 
second chance. 

Rotate your pastures so that the 
pasture doesn’t get too tall or too 
short. This will allow the cattle to 
consume the forage when it has a 
high nutritional value. 


To prevent them from — 
with the forage for moisture anc 
fertility, control weeds on your pas- 
ture. Too many pastures in Florida 
are being taken over by weeds. 

Stock your pastures properly so 
that cattle will get enough to eat. 
This will allow them to milk to 
their maximum inherited capacity 
and thus wean heavy calves, if the 
breeding potential is adequate. 

Presently, too many pastures in 
Florida are overstocked. Many cat- 
tlemen have reduced cow numbers 
in order to stock their pastures 
properly and have ended up 
making more money than when 
they were overstocked. 

Fertilize your pastures properly 
in order to get as much forage and 
nutritional value as is practical and 
economical from your pastures. In 
most cases, pastures are not being 
fertilized properly in Florida. See 
your County Agent for help on this 
matter. 

Study your markets and prices for 
cattle of the quality you are pro- 
ducing and try to get the highest 
dollar return for what you sell. 
Time, effort, and planning ahead 
are required if you are to market at 
the best time for the kind of cattle 
and operation you have. 


Other things to do this summe 
include the following: 

Keep your mineral boxes full 
Most cattlemen will have plenty o! 
mineral in the storage shed but 
their laborers do not keep the min 
eral boxes full. As a result, cattle 
lose weight and have low calf crops 

Have a source of clean, fresh 
water. Too many cattle suffer from 
dirty, stagnant pond water. 

Start a good disease, parasite, and 
fly control program. 

Get a set of scales so that you can 
weigh cows and calves, thus elimin 
ating guesswork in your program. 
This will be the best investment 
you can make if you want to de- 
velop a top-flight efficient operation. 

Inspect your cattle frequently 
They should be looked at daily, if 
at all possible. 

Keep your cattle’s feet trimmed 
Many low calf crops are due to 
bulls who need their feet trimmed. 
They not only have a hard time 
walking but, in many cases, cannot 
mount the cow — let alone follow 
her around, 

Start a good record-keeping sys- 
tem for culling, selection, and in 
come tax tag 203059 

Join your local Cattleman’s As- 
sociation and try to keep up-to-date 
by visiting your County Agent, by 
attending field days om short 
courses, and by making use of the 
research information being obtain- 
ed by the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station beef farms at 
Gainesville, Quincy, Brooksville 
Ona, and Belle Glade 





A 
Helpful 
EXCHANGE 


Here's a banker who speaks your language. 


He's the man from Tampa’s Exchange 


National Bank and he’s 


always ready 


to give you a hand. He has a real interest 


in your problems—and your future. 


Why not call him soon? You ll 


find him anxious to help. 


TAMPA’S FULL SERVICE BANK 
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of Tampa 
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No matter hou 


you serve it, 


Lickin’ Good Is 
the Luscious Lychee 


By LORA A. KISER 


B, suTY that’s good enough to eat .. . that’s the lychee 
tree. One of Florida’s most interesting sub-tropical plants, the lychee 
stays green the year ‘round. And a striking sight it is in mid-summer, 
when the ripe fruit hangs in glowing red clusters. 

Oval in shape, the lychee is about an inch and a half in diameter. In 
the outer shell is red; the flesh around the single brown 
seed, white. Sweet and slightly acid, the fresh lychee is reminiscent of the 
Muscat grape. The dried fruit, known as the lychee nut, is as different 
from the fresh as the raisin is from her plump original. 

The season for fresh fruit is short, usually just in late June and early 
July. And there are never enough to meet the demand, so the price stays 
high 

Most often, the fruit’s served right out of the shell and is tempting 
mixed in a fruit cocktail, salad, or sherbet. It's good, too, canned and 
can be frozen in or out of the shell. 

Before freezing lychees, wash and drain the fruit. Cover whole, un- 
shelled fruit with 35-50% cold sugar sirup; discard sirup on thawing and 
peel fruit. Peeled and seeded halves for cocktails may be frozen in 35% 
sugar sirup (2 cups water and 1% cups sugar). A dry sugar pack is 
not recommended 

Here are some other recipes which use this tasty treat to full advantage: 


most vanietic 


Lychee and Cottage Cheese Salad 


46 large seeded lychee ', to 4 cup mayonnaise 


i 


cup cottage cheese cup shelled pecans 


Stuff cavities of seeded lychees with cottage cheese. Chill and place 
on lettuce leaves. Garnish with mayonnaise and pecans, 


Lychee Sherbet 


| cup lychee juice »4 lychees) » to Yy cup sugar 
1 tablespoon gelatin 1 cup thin cream 
cup « id water | teaspoon Jemon juice 


up milk 


remove seeds, and squeeze pulp in 2 thicknesses of 
cheesecloth to obtain juice; set aside temporarily. Sprinkle gelatin on 
cold water, let stand 5 minutes. Scald % cup of the milk, add soaked 
gelatin and stir until] thoroughly dissolved; add sugar, mix well, and cool. 

Add the cream and remainder of the milk to gelatin mixture; stir in 


Peel lychees 





lychee juice and lemon juice. Using 8 parts ice to one part salt, freeze 
in an ice-cream freezer. 


Lychee, Mango and Papaya Fruit Cup 
1 cup seeded fresh lychees cut into halves 
1 cup diced papaya ('/ medium) 
teaspoon grated fresh ginger root 2 medium mangoes cut into finger 
1 tablespoon lemon juice slices (2 cups) 
Bring sugar, water, and ginger root to boil in a small saucepan; boil 
5 minutes. Strain, cool, and add lemon juice. Marinate fruits in the 
sirup 30 to 60 minutes. Serve as dessert or appetizer. 


2 cup sugar 


! 
VY, cup water 
l 
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| SMALL PIECES to give a decorator’s touch to your 

room. It’s very effective and easy, too. Here’s how you go about it: 

First apply prime coat; follow with enamel finish in the desired 

color (off-white is good). After enamel has dried, apply antique glaze 

(a mixture of oil color such as burnt umber, turpentine, and clear varnish ). 

Wipe on glaze with cheesecloth, then wipe it off. Follow with application 
of clear varnish in dull finish. 
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A SPRAYING and dusting program is essential in the summer 
months. And a working knowledge of insecticides is helpful, not only 
to kill pests but to avoid using dangerous materials when something else 
will work as well. 

Insecticides on the dangerous list for home gardeners are: parathion, 
phorate, deretron, dis-syston, phosdrin, schradan, methly-parathion gu- 
thion, endrin, postasan, and EPN. 

Old-fashioned insecticides have been all but replaced by chemicals 
created in laboratory test tubes. This doesn’t mean that arsenate of lead, 
sulphur dust, and nicotine sulphate no longer are used; under certain 
conditions they are still important weapons. But the newcomers repre- 
sent various chemical combinations which didn’t exist until chemists 
put them together. All are more or less poisonous, so they must be 
handled with care. 

Chlordane is valuable because it covers an especially wide range of 
pests and has a favorable safety factor. The roster of its victims 
reads like a “who's who” in the insect crime syndicate. Ants, army- 
worm, sod web worm, blister beetle, cabbage lopper, cabbage worm, 
centipedes, leafhopper, crickets, cutworms, flies, garsshoppers, leaf 
miners, spiders, thrips, and others. While injurious to plants of the cu- 
cumber family, chlordane is without question the foremost remedy for 
various oil pests, including subterranean termites. It does not control 
nematodes, 

Malathion is an organic phosphate material which, unlike most others 
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By Magcuerire SCHWAEN 


of this group, has low toxicity to man and beast. Of all insecticides, it 
has the broadest scope, including scale insects in the crawler stage and 
spider mites. It’s recommended for leaf miners, many aphids, bag- 
worm, mealy bug, lacebugs, leafhopper, tarnished plant bug, tent cater- 
pillar, thrips and white fly. 

Because home gardeners can’t identify all insects, commercial multi- 
purpose preparations are popular. These combine two or more insecti- 
cides and, sometimes, a fungicide. In using these, be on the safe side 
and avoid sprays for garden ornamentals on fruits and vegetables unless 
such use is clearly marked. 

The use of DDT on vegetables must be restricted to the early grow- 
ing season (before edible parts begin to form) because it has a long- 
lasting toxic effect. Despite its broad action, it does not kill spider mites, 
and, worse, it destroys insects which otherwise would hold down the 
mite population 
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“Living in Florida’ 


Accessories Werk 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


i WORLD'S SMARTEST WOMEN—Clothes-wise—have one rule 
in common: Their closets must contain at least one good, basic, really 
classical dress. 

Around the simplicity of this classic, they build a variety of costumes. 

To be completely versatile and truly basic, this frock should be neutral 
in color and uncluttered in line. Best version of all is the short sleeved 
dress with matching jacket, in a beige, oyster, or sand hue. Tailored in 
raw silk or a silky linen, it can be worn at all seasons and dresses up or 
down with complete assurance that it will be handsome for all occasions. 

For a lead to the magic that converts one frock into a gem for any 
event, see the pictures on this page. The trick lies in the choice of acces- 
sories. 


Accessories, fortunately, don’t have to cost a fortune. Expensive bags, 
shoes, and gloves, it is true, carry a quiet stamp of elegance. But, luckily, 
good taste can find successfu! substitutes at a lower figure. 

Select your accessories in three steps: 

First, decide on the purpose of the outfit . . . whether it’s for shopping, 
dancing, or general use. This is the tip-off as to color and textures. 

Next, choose one stylized or even gay item that’s appropriate—a daring 
hat, a good piece of costume jewelry, a pair of gilded slippers, or unusual 
gloves. Let this item keynote the outfit. 

Third, harmonize the other accessories in mood, design, texture, and 
color. And above all, underplay them. 


Perils in planning a costume are two-fold: the cluttered look and the 
itsy-bitsy look. Many a handsome frock has been nullified by a sweet 
little hat, an equally sweet little bag, nice little beads, and frilly little 
gloves .. . all completely lacking in importance. 

On the other hand, dramatic accessories can be carried too far fast 
Team rhinestone-studded shoes, an armload of bracelets, and a cartwheel 
hat with a brocaded bag and the spectators grow dizzy. 

The basic costume pictured here is a white, raw silk suit dress. The 
three sets of accessories grouped at our model's feet change it skillfully 
from a tailored to a casual to a teatime or dinner outfit. 

For lunch, church, or supper, tailored accessories in crisp black 
textures set off the basic white. A tailored straw cloche, matching black 
and brown straw bag, and black patent pumps create a severe yet fem- 
inine effect. 

Soft accessories in harmonious shades of brown complement the frock 
for travel, sports events, or casual wear. A slouch-brimmed hat, a roomy 
bag, gold costume jewelry, beige gloves, and walking shoes make the 
magic. 

As the day wanes and teatime nears, our model selects fragile-looking 
frankly pretty accessories that create a costume which suggests city 
sophistication. Glowing gold kid pumps, a gold-edged bag in cherry- 
colored satin, and matching long gloves are worn with an enchanting hat 
of cherry and white blossoms. She looks romantic and ready for an eve- 
ning of entertainment. 


Swim togs for men this year borrow from the nineties and the navy. 
The effect is an astonishingly effective blend. 

For instance: One of the smartest outfits combines a sharply cut mess 
jacket of crisp, white pique with skin-tight trunks of horizontally striped 
black and white. The trunks, of a sturdy cotton knit, look like fore- 
shortened copies of a ‘nineties bathing suit. The same stripe forms an 
elasticized band at the bottom of the jacket. 

The newest plunge suits for ma’mselle have daringly low-cut backs 
and often a demure little sleeve. Never forget—nothing slims a girl like 
a black suit. 


June, 1960 


A PERFECT FOIL FOR IMAGINATIVE ACCESSORIZING is this white, raw silk suit-dress 
Standing in her stockinged feet, this reflective young lady considers the three sets of 
accessories which will convert her basic costume into a gem for any event. 


TAILORED FOR TOWN: For her 
daytime costume, our model selects 
chic accessories in crisp textures— 
a tailored straw cloche, matching 
black and brown straw bag, and 
black patent pumps—to set off her 
basic dress and jacket costume. 
The lady's look is severe but 
feminine—stylized, and a touch 
startling 


LATE DAY ELEGANCE: The same 
versatile basic costume now sug- 
gests city sophistication, thanks to 
carefully-chosen, fragile looking, 
and frankly pretty after-five acces- 
sories. Our model re wears 
glowing gold kid pumps, a gold 
edged bag in cherry-colored satin, 
matching long gloves, and a spring- 
fresh hat with gala cherry and 
white blossoms. 
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Teasing New Salad Dressing 


Sunday night 
drop-in guests with a quickly con- 
trived supper that’s glowing with 
fruit colors and piquantly flavored. 

Combine every fruit in refriger- 
ator and pantry in a bowl lined 
with frosty-crisp greens. Serve 
with a platter of thinly sliced ham 
sandwiches or, better still, toasted 
cheese sandwiches. 

Be sure, though, to top the fruit 
salad with the delicious new dress- 
ing (see below) that combines pea- 
nut butter and honey with fruit 
juice and cream cheese. Sounds 





It’s delightful! 
Surprise Dressing 


4 cup peanut butter 


daring? 


! 

34% ounce package cream cheese 

2 tablespoons honey or sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

"4 cup pineapple juice 

dash salt 

Combine peanut butter with 

cream cheese. Add honey, lemon 
juice, and salt. Gradually stir in 


pineapple juice, blending well. 
Chill. 

Serve as dressing with fruit 
salad. Recipe makes 1% cups 


dressing. 


re MONT 


. ILY SEASONED spareribs, browned in a slow oven, travel 
in their roasting pan to picnics staged by Mrs. Juliette Sturtz, winner of 


this month’s recipe contest. 

We asked for favorite picnic 
menus...and chose the sturdy 
appetizing one planned by Mrs. 
Sturtz. She bakes crusty brown 
beans to go with the spareribs and 





Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
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tucks foil-wrapped ears of corn 
into the picnic basket. 

At the beach, the family roast the 
corn as the fire dwindles, pour pip- 
ing hot coffee from a thermos, and 
slice frosty cold tomatoes. With 
mixed fruit and cookies for dessert, 
their feast is complete. 

Mrs. Sturtz will receive a $5 
check at her home in North Miami. 
Here's her recipe. 

Barbecued Spareribs 
¥4, pound spareribs for each person 
4 medium onions, sliced 
2 cloves garlic, chopped fine 
Place ribs in roasting pan; 


sprinkle onions and garlic over the 
ribs. Mix together the following. 


Sauce 
1 cup water 
1 cup catsup 
2, tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
4 tablespoons vinegar 
5 dashes tabasco 
VY, teaspoon salt (more if desired) 
Spoon sauce over the ribs and 
cover roasting pan. Bake at 350 





Summer’s sandwich time— 
And even the youngest mem- 
ber of the family can build a 
junior Dagwood. 

Tell us about your family’s 
favorite sandwich for our 
August issue. Yours might be 
the growing-boy kind, layered 
with meat, cheese, onions, and 
tomato. Or are you on the 
delicate side, with open face 
toasties spread with seafood 
and sprinkled with parsley? 

Let us know by June 30, 
addressing your pet filler to: 

Best Recipes 

FLorma GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2530 

Tampa, Fla. 

First prize is $5; second 
prize, $2. Honorable mention 
wins a three-year subscription 
for yourself or a friend. 











degrees for about 2 hours. Remove 
cover and let ribs brown for the 
last 30 minutes. 

Carry ribs to the picnic in their 
roasting pan. 
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$1 will be paid for each Short 
Cut published. 

Use a plastic silverware divider 
to store different sizes of screw- 
drivers, nuts, bolts, etc., in your 
workshop. Mrs. R. S., Lithia, Fla. 

7 7 7 

I find it convenient when hang- 
ing out clothes to set my basket 
and box of clothespins in the wheel- 
barrow. No stooping and no lift- 
ing, I just wheel it along the line. 
Mrs. E. L. H., Largo, Fla. 

5 y y 

Straighten warped phonograph 

records like new by immersing the 





Plentiful Foods 
for June 


Milk and dairy products 
will head the plentiful foods 
list for June, according to the 
Food Distribution Division of 
the USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

Other items on the June 
lentiful foods list will include 
resh spring vegetables, vege- 

table fats and oils, and peanut 
butter. 











record in hot water, in a flat-bot- 
tomed pan an inch deep. Invert a 
dinner plate over the record so that 
its weight is applied only around 
the record’s outside edge, then add 
a pound more weight atop the din- 





SEWING CORNER 





Summer Sheath 





This is a jewel of a frock—easy 


‘to make and flattering to wear. Cut 


it from breeze-light cotton, sum- 
mer satin, or a really good piece of 
linen. The easy, bias-cut bodice 
gives soft, fluid fit. 

Printed Pattern 9499: Misses’ 
sizes, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Size 16 
takes 3% yards 35 inch fabric. 

Send fifty cents in coins for this 
pattern—add 10 cents for each pat- 
tern if you wish first-class mailing. 
Send to: 

Pattern Dept. 

FLoriwA GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size, and style number. 





ner plate (use a box of salt for in- 
stance). Leave record in this posi 
tion until the water cools. Mrs. H. 
L., Gardenville, Pa. 
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Enhance the flavor of canned 
fruit cocktail by heating it with a 
small piece of vanilla bean (now 
readily available in food markets ) 
and a few strips of lemon peel. 
Serve warm or cold with thin slices 
of pound, sponge or fruit cake. 





SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


: Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Greasy Spot - - - Get mith It! 


“( 
REASY SPOT is a fact t 


ing will make it a fancy... .” 
turist with the Florida Agricultural 
drop which occurred so generally 
last spring and was so apparent, 
particularly in the top third of 
many citrus trees, was caused pri- 
marily by greasy spot on the foliage. 

Now, the situation is not so ap- 
parent because the trees have put 
on new foliage. But during Febru- 
ary and March some groves lost as 
much as 60 to 70% of their leaves. 

Much of the leaf drop occurred in 


( MID-STATES & 
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COST TO YOU! 














oday and no amount of wishful think- 


So says Bill Mathews, assistant horticul- 


Extension Service. That heavy leaf 


areas of the state which did not 
previously recognize greasy spot as 
a problem. Some growers in these 
areas are saying greasy spot is 
something new. Others are trying 
to figure out why it suddenly be- 
came such a problem when it has 
been known in Florida for so many 
years and never bothered their 
groves before. 

We will not try to answer these. 
| But we will say that citrus records 
ireflect that greasy spot has been 
|known in Florida since 1915. 
| During all this time, there has 
been confusion and disagreement 
| as to what it was or what was caus- 
ing it. This, too, we will explain 
by stating that our leading citrus 
scientists all agree that it is a fun- 
| gus disease. 


| You can't see it until it’s too late! 
| There is no good way to inspect 
| for greasy spot to prevent infection. 

Symptoms—in the form of slightly 











|” puttne oem top quality 
products offer years of 
extra wear and extra service at 
no extra cost. Line includes long- 
lived, weather-resistant farm 
fence, barbed wire (including 
lower cost “Hi-Ten’’) , Gold-Lock 
steel posts, baler wire, never-sag 
gates, poultry netting, etc. See 
your dealer. 


Now available 196Q Farm Account Book. 
Send postcard for free copy. 








MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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|\raised, greasy brown spots —are 
| most evident in the late winter on 
‘old mature leaves. The actual in- 
|fection occurred sometime during 
|the previous spring or summer. 

By the time the grower is aware 
| of the problem, therefore, it is too 
|late to do much about it. 

The disease appears to re-occur 
—unless controlled — in the same 
groves. So if you have had a greasy 
|spot infection, take every precau- 
'tion possible to prevent a re-occur- 
|rence the following year. 


| Greasy spot can be controlled. 
| But it must be done before the leaf 
| drop starts. 

| Copper, oil emulsion, and zineb 
| sprays seem to be the best materials 











“You know where I'm spending 
the best years of my life? IN A 
BARN!” 





to use. Of these, rely on copper 
sprays for definite control when 
the disease becomes severe. 

For dosages, see the 1960 Better 
Fruit Spray Schedule. 


Now is the time to do something 
if your grove suffered this past 
spring. 

A spray applied one to three 
months after the flush matures 
seems to give best control. If only 
one spray is to be applied, it should 
be timed to control greasy spot on 
the largest flush of the year. 

Certainly on groves which were 
heavily attacked (this year), the 
late spring flush will be the largest 
flush of the year. This should be 
the one which receives preferential 
treatment. 

Growers are urged to consider 
this problem thoroughly in plan- 
ning their summer spray programs. 
It’s a terrific strain for trees to lose 
their leaves and replace them, es- 
pecially so when they’re under the 
normal strain of blooming and put- 


ting out a new flush of growth. 

If you need any additiona] help 
on this problem, consult your loca! 
County Agricultural Extension 
Agent. He will be glad to help you. 


7 7 7 
Bulletins Agricultural Extension 
Going Service Circular 200, 
Slow Control of Minor Pests 

of Commercial Citrus 
in Florida, and Bulletin 166A, a 
revised reprint of Dooryard Citrus, 
are in ample supply but moving 
out slowly ... Could it be you got 
tired of waiting? 


“Plant a 
Penny, 
Harvest a 
Dollar...” 


is the catchy slogan 
of the Florida Citrus 
Research Foundation 
And we think it is a 
mighty true one—one 
that Florida growers can point to 
with pride. If you haven’t made a 
contribution, we urge you to do so 
today. Make your = 8 payable to 
“Florida Citrus Research Founda- 
tion” and mail it to P.O. Box 499 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Dr. Campbell Named to 


National Livestock Committee 


a recognition of his profes- 
sional standing accompanied the 
recent appointment of Dr. C. L. 
Campbell, Florida State Veterinar- 
ian, to an important national com- 
mittee. 

In coming months, this committee 
will review and evaluate current 
federal procedures for (a) protect- 
ing the nation’s livestock against 
diseases of foreign origin and (b) 
the exportation of diseased _live- 
stock and poultry. 

“Dr. Campbell and the other five 
men on this committee are among 
the most capable in their fields,” 
declared Dr. C. L. Heemstra, di- 
rector of the USDA’s Animal In- 


spection and Quarantine Division. 
He added: 

“,..An active state veterinarian 
and a member of the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, Dr 
Campbell's experience in Florida 
where intensive importing and ex 
porting of livestock are carried on 
—has acquainted him with the 
needs for protection against dis- 
eases. He is well qualified to make 
valuable contributions to the com. 
mittee’s work.” 

The committee’s chairman is Dr. 
C. D. Van Houweling, assistant 
administrator of re «a pro- 
grams for the USDA's agricultura! 
services. 





FRAMED BUILDING 


U DEN: 


The above steel framed build- 
ing 60° x 96’ may be yours for 
less than you think. Many 
other types and sizes available. 


Write for Free Literature or Call (Collect) 
J. B. SCOTT at 


VILLA LUMBER, INC. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


CY 3-4185 
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TREES — NURSERY STOCK © 


- DEL IVERY - Registered psor- 
xylopsorosis-free Hamlin for 
scion groves. Valencia on lemon, budded 
from progeny of registered nucellar seed- 
ling. Contract now for Fall '60 requirements 
to assure delivery of desired scion-rootstock 
combinations, registered or non-registered. 
Certified free of burrowing nematode. WEST 
VOLUSIA NURSERIES, Route 2, Box 518 
DeLand, Florida. Phone: REdwood 4-1315 


IMMEDIATE 


osis-free and 


Reservations now for 
Ocklawaha Nurs- 


CITRUS TREES—-Make 
coming season's planting. 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CITRUS NOW 
for Summer and Fall of 1960 and Spring of 


1961 delivery; REGISTERED psorosis and 
xylopsorosis-free, or non-registered ; on 


lemon, sweet, Cleopatra or sour stock 
Limited quantity of trees still available for 
delivery now rite for prices GRAND 


ISLAND NURSERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Fla. 


Registered or 
EAST 


Quality citrus trees for sale. 
certified All popular varieties. 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, partici- 
pant in Budwood Registration Program 
Valrico, Florida, Phone: Tampa 49-4655. 


SPECIAL! SCARCE REGISTERED PSOROSIS 
FREE STOCK. 3,000 Pineapple on rough 
lemon. 8,000 Hamlin on rough lemon. Up 
to 1%" caliper, $2.00 each. Orders of 500 


or more delivered free. Inspection invited 
Call for appointment, GLendale 3-4657 day 
or GLendale 33-4445, night. WARD'S NUR- 
SERY, INC., Box 8146, Avon Park, Florida 
For Sale; citrus trees, common varieties, some 
fancy varieties. State inspected, some certi- 


fied. Seed and seedlings for sale. Will con- 
tract, bud, and grow variety of your choice 
on cleo, sour, or lemon, Delivery Fall of 
1960, Spring of 1961. J. R. HALL, Phone 
State 7-5219, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, Flor 
ida. 

CITRUS TREES QUALITY Registered and 


Popular Vari- 
Root 


Non-registered Citrus Trees 
eties——Rough Lemon and Sour Orange 
Stocks — Complete Planting Service 
needed. ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, 

ter Haven, CY 38-6075. 


if 
Win- 


1,500 Sweet Seedling Orange buds Cleo 
root, % to %, $1.30; Selected Sweet 
Seedlings for cold spots 10¢. Way Nurs- 
erles, Box 953, Winter Haven, Fila. 


on 


Trees. Four var- 
Tangelo, Satsuma, 


Registered Budwood Parent 
jieties grapefruit, Seminole, 


Tangerine. Three cents per bud. Inspector's 
count. WALTER KERSEY, Route 5, Box 
519, Tampa 4, Florida. 

40M yr. old sour orange seedlings; 1200 sour 


seedlings, "-1" diameter, all certified nema- 


tode free. Ph. 4-4611, Wm. O. Pollard, R. 6, 
Rox $08, Plant City, Florida 
REAL ESTATE 
WANTED—10 or more acres. Modern home, 
cash deal, detaile to—BERKSHIRE GUN 
RACK, Six Lakes, Michigan 


FOR SALE 
one 
plot, 
Island 
Merritt 


Small general Plant Nursery with 
bedroom furnished cottage, 70° x 100’ 
3500 plants, on Route 520, Merritt 
$12,500. Liberal terms. BOX 452, 
Island, Florida. 


FOR SALE-—Good 
mail and school 
timber, plenty 


farm on 
town, 


165-acre dairy 
bus route, near 
water, 2 barns, garage, 
modern house, on Route 77, $12,000, Craw- 
ford County. MRS. VISTA SHERLOCK, 
Route 8, Spartansburg, Penna. 





DAIRY, Turner County, Georgia. 441 acres, 
100-gal. base, 65 cows, equipment allot- 
ments. Co-op stock, Some financing. Broadus 
Willoughby, Madison, Florida. 


For Sale 160 acres Truck Farm & Ranch Land, 
wit 25 acres overhead irrigation, 5 acres 
cypress troughs, 3 electric motors & pumps, 
50 head cattle, all goes with land at $200 
per acre Or 840 acres, all above goes, 
plus fish camp site, lake, canal, muck land, 
hich land. Sixty-five thousand dollars. C. O: 
Pitts, Webster, Florida, Phone Sy 3- $891. 


Mie PERSONAL 


$10,000,000 IN PRIZES given away yearly. 
Help yourself to some! Booklet, “How To 
Win Prize Contests”, $1.00—STILLWATER 
Box Y-337, Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


SERVICE 
ants, 
plete 
timber, 
income 





THAT SAVES 
Supervisors, Management, 
services for ranch, 
and wildlife lands; Accounting, 
tax, appraisals, loans; Livestock 
buying, brokers, shippers; Specializing in 
Florida. The South and Latin America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fila. 


MONEY: Consult- 
and com- 


grove, farm, 


Phone 2-2931. 
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SEEDS — PLANTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SIGNS 





PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY 
INDIGO, and ALYCE CLOVER. All high 
quality, new crop. Available now. Write for 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢ 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vi- 
tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 38p, 50¢ 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhere 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 50¢. Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, minerals. SPECIAL, ALL 38 for a 
dollar bill. Money back guarantee, from 
M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tennessee. 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
released by U. or Fla. especially for Fila. 
soils, 50¢ ea. 10, $5 pp. HENRY A. SIMP- 
SON, % Lucky Acres, Geneva, Fla. 


Flordagrand var. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from virus- 
free foundation stock Florida Ninety, Blake- 
more, Albrittan, Tennessee Beauty, Aroma, 
Klondike. Pocahontas and Dixieland—100 
$2.00; 200—$3.00; 500—$6.50; 1000— 
$12.00. EVERBEARING* Gem, Superfection 
and Streamliner—-25—$1.00; 100—$3.00; 
200—$5.00. All postpaid. Complete price 
list with planting instructions free. IDEAL 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, Stilwell, 
Okla. 





ideal cover crop for groves, 
Early type 100 Ibs.- 

100 Ibs.—$27.00. Quan- 
PREVATT, Phone 


Hairy Indigo—The 
also pasture sowing 
$28.00. Regular type, 
tity discounts. A. M. 
2104, Seville, Florida. 


millions ready. Georgia 
Reds, some Copper Skins. Count and quality 
guaranteed. $2.25 per 1000. Prompt ship- 
ment. SOUTHERN FARMS, Alma, Ga. 


Certified potato plants, 


POKE SALAD 
prolific, will grow anywhere. 
structions included——-One 
Order now. NORRIS L. 
Texas. 


SEED Hand Selected. Very 
Planting in- 
dollar per ounce. 
DELAVAN, Llano, 


IMPROVED PORTO RICO Potato plants. 
inspected, full count guaranteed. 500 
$2.25 per 1000. Prompt shipment. 
BROKERS, Alma, Ga 


State 
$1.50; 
ALMA 


Pensacola Bahia grass seed, purity 95 ger- 


a 
©» 


mination 90%, $27.50 ewt.; $25.00 ewt. in 
1000 Ib. lots F.O.B. J. P. Ahrano, Rt. 
Box 223-E, Gainesville, Florida. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ATTENTION!—Citrus Growers—Don’t burn 
up those seedling trees—-We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. Call or 
write, FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD CORP., 
1527 LaSalle St., Tampa, Fla. 88-9421. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 

KILL BITTERWE! EDS, wild onions and dog 
fennel with R-H WEED RHAP. Low cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains; not poisonous. 
For free information write REASOR-HILI 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville 
Arkansas. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear. 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 86X, Jacksonville, Ark. 








KILL BRUSH at low cost with amasing R- H 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
86x, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS | 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog ! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 9252- 
E7, Kansas City, Missouri. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. TERM SOON 
Free Catalog. Reisch Auction School, Mason 
City 27, Iowa. 








BUILDING SUPPLY 


NEW 9 x 12 foot clear plastic tarpaulins, $2. 
postpaid. Dozen $15. RIDER BROTHERS, 
_ Burt 3, Michigan. 





INTEREST TO WOMEN | 





UP ‘TO $100. 00 WEEKL Y sparetime at home, 
using Scissors, Typewriter or Sewing ma- 
chine! Send 25¢ for interesting Catalog! 
STILLWATER, Box 837-Y, Morris Plains, 
New | Jersey. 


Quilting ? Doll Remnants? Silk, Cottons, Velvet, 
Woolen, oT Dollar rolls ‘nes 


PLEASANT VALL EY CLUB cook book 430 
favorite New England recipes from home kit- 
chens, $1.00. Mrs. William Banz, RFD 1, 
South Windsor, Connecticut. 








LARGE STOCK —All patterns 
furniture in attractive appearance and ready 
for use Big savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North 


Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
2-7445. 
OVER 500° ‘Buttons $1. 00 “Postpaid. Satisfac- 


tion Guaranteed. WHOLESALE BUTTONS, 
6221 Edgewood, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GOODBYE ULCERS: My $2.95 booklet gives 
a simple home Remedy. Pains must go and 
normal eating restored or money refunded. 
RAY PIKE, Dewey, Oklahoma. 





SADDL Es— Western- English plus all types 
of riding equipment. Send 10¢ for 48 page 
catalogue. (Dealers Wanted). H. R. MILLER 
SADDLE CO., 5904 Prospect, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

NOW YOU CAN FISH in the weeds, right 
where the fish are, with best Weedless 
lures made. Write for catalog. WEEDLESS 
BAIT COMPANY, Aitkin, Minnesota. 

HAND WOVEN RU Gs. Assorte d Color, length. 
DORA SELLS, Monroe, Tennessee. 


SWIMMING POOL? Save — build your own! 
Send for complete equipment catalog - 
one dollar (credited first order). CONSOL- 
IDATED POOL COMPANY, Box 259, Cly- 
mer, New York. 

INDUSTRIES, 


RAIN GAUGE ALLEY 


Miami, 


$1.00. 
Missouri. 
FENCE POSTS AND POL ES — Penta Pres- 
sure Treated for Long Life, All Sizes. 
COLEMAN-EVANS WOOD PRES. CO., 
Phone EL 6-6453, Jacksonville, Fla. 
EVERG REEN SEEDL ING S — Wish to TRADE 
evergreen seedlings for a _ building lot. 
FLIC KINGERS’ NU RSERY, Sagamore, Pa. 


PL ASTIC. TWO CLEAR 9’ x 12° — $1.50. 
TRIPLEWEIGHT TARPAULIN 9’ x 12’— 
$2.00, Black $2.50; 9’ x 20’ — $3.24, Black 
$4.00. Postpaid, Plastic to 40’x 100’. 
ADVAL, | Box 439Y, Hackensack, N. J 


- BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 





used office | 


Metal signs, all kinds, NO TRESPASS, ete 
Mail Box Reflective letters. Send 10¢ for 
sample and catalog, SIGNS, 54 Hamilton 


Auburn, New York, Dept. B. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Rabbits 
Write for free 








Make money raising Guinea pigs, 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. 





information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom, Pa. 
BIG MONEY using telephone ‘at heme. No 


investment! Complete details, $1.00 (In- 
formation Free). STILLWATER, Box J-337 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. 

SOL ICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


BIG MONEY, ADVERTISING specialty sales- 
man. Exceptional opportunity. KLING- 
STEDTS, Canton 2, Ohio. 





BOYS WANT ED — To sell the Poc ket Series 
Gazette Magazine. Sample copy, details, 10¢ 

















MYERS, 1915 McCallie, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

FLAMBOYANT. Feather picture and Artisti 
Catalog, 15¢. FLAMBOYAMEX, 1104 Cal- 
exico, California. 

Hydrangeas for growing outside, 3 inch pots 
18¢. Hibiscus understock 15¢. HOOK’S 
NURSERY, Star Route, Eustis, Florida 

DAYLILIES — tscusiiog size, hybrid, field 
run, mixed colors, from fine named varieties 
$10.00 per hundred; 50 $5.50; 8 — $1.00 





Minimum order. Plus postage. A. D. LES- 
TER, P. O. Box 96, Quincy, Florida. 

Gerbera daisy seeds. Mixed colors, $1.00 per 
100. BERGESON’S, 1100 Keene Rd., Clear- 
water, Florida. 


Cc HRYSANTHEMUMS -— — Levee Spiders, Fujiis 
Exhibitions, Anemones, Footballs, Incurves 
Spoons, Poms, Buttons, Koreans, all colors, 








cherished volumes. Your old books can be 65 assorted, $4.00. LELAND Oo. JOHNSON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, Route 1, 
made to look like new. Send books to us for Chattahooch Florida 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. tin maleate : _ 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. LIVESTOCK 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY or 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders. 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min- 


_Resota. 





3 HP. SICKLEBAR MOWER 32” 








Special 
$69.00. Retail value $139.00. Old reliable 
make. Write — UNIVERSAL MFG., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Paint Sprayers, Air Compressors, 77 gallon 
Stainless Steel tanks, Bargain, free folder 
ILLINOIS MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 1829 §8. 


State, Chicago 16, Til. 


FOR ‘SALE CUB "Tractor Disk, mood con- 
dition — $50.00. Write M. J. HAWK, RD 1. 
Box 478, Ormond Beach, Fla., or call OR 
77-2430. 

Fertilizer Distributors: Used Bulk and Bag 
Spreaders — Truck mounted and tractor 
drawn. Several SPRED-O-MATICs, New 


Leader and Meinckes to choose from. SAM 
KILLEBREW, INC., P. O. Box 1068, Au- 
burndale, Florida. 





Massey- Harris 30-GR- 1430 ‘farm tractor, with 
mowing machine attachment, disc plow at- 
tachment, front loader attachment, all in A-1 
condition, $1250. Ph. AT 17-3528. W. L. 
BAILEY, Jensen Beach, Florida. 





6-FOOT mounted hvdraulic VAC Case mower. 
JOE POCHIBA, R 1, Eighty Four, Penna. 


ae: 


BABY CHICK BARGAINS: $5.75—100 COD. 
Rocks, Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Price 
at hatchery. SURPLUS CHICK CO., Miles- 
burg 33, Pa. 


FOR SALE LAYING CAGES and other 
poultry equipment. FREDERICK HESKETH, 
Rt. 2, Box 960, Starkey Road, Largo, Flor- 
ida, Tel. JU 4-6400 


BEES—BEESWAX 


BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS, 
require little attention. Big profits. Sting- 
proof equipment. Factory prices save 25 %. 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 
eatalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY COM- 
PANY, Dept. G, Clarkson, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—Pure Beeswax for budding. RAN- 
DALL’S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fila. 
































SWISS from Wisconsin’s High Production 
Herds. Write for free price list. OTTO 
VANDERBURG, North Prairie, Wisconsin 


REGISTERED ANGUS HERD—Five bred cows, 
eight bred heifers. Three service bulls 
Ankonian & Ejileenmere Ancestry. C. KEL- 
SEY, Goshen, New York. 


We hold the Ace!! Black Poland China and 
LANDRACE! 100 top sows. World famous 
Landrace boars: Blue Ribbon winning top 
son of $6,000.00 boar Bruntown Conquest, 
top son from Sisk’s World’s Record Litter, 
gain-tested son of Certified Meat Sire Por- 
ter’s Ace. All three proven meat-type hogs 
Quantity orders trucked. Come visit. Over- 
night bunkhouse, free. TAYLOR BROTHERS 











PUREBRED SWINE BREEDERS, Alma, 
Georgia, Box 306, Phones 4891, 3611. 
Reg. Charolais- Charbray bulls of « exc. breed- 


vaccinated. CURTIS SAMP- 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla 


ing, calfhood 
SON, R. 2, Box 119, 


HORSES FOR SALE — APPALOOSA HORSE 
LOVERS! Mark your calendar to be at 
Atkinson, Neb., June 16 for another great 
Appaloosa sale by Nation’s largest Appa- 
loosa breeder. Stallions, Mares, Mares with 
colts, Geldings. CHARLEY W. 
PETERSON’S APPALOOSA 
RANCH, Atkinson, Nebr. 


PERFORMANCE tested and graded, Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls and heifers for sale, 30 of 41 
bull and heifer calves by Ankonian Mono- 
cacy 2” greatly exceeded required weaning 
weights. They averaged choice plus in grade. 
43 Repeat bull buyers have bought 130 
bulls. 87 Repeat customers have bought 478 
head of breeding stock from Monocacy 
Visit or write us for offering list and story. 
MONOCACY (Repeat Customers) FARMS, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


DOGS — PETS 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
Terriers, Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ley, Ala. 

Beautiful registered German Shepherd puppies, 
black silver $35.00. MRS. E. CHAPLIN, 
Post Mills, Vermont. 


RAT TERRIOR PUPPIES. Bred for Ratters 
CRUSADERS KENNELS, Stafford, Kansas. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 




















Citrus Mutual Approves 
Addition to Lakeland Building 


| aoe Cirrus Mutua, proud 
of its more than 10,000 grower 
members, is going to build another 
addition to its modernistic build- 
ing in Lakeland. 

Costing between $100,000 and 
$150,000, the addition will extend 
east from the present structure. It 
will be two-stories high and have 
a full-size basement underneath. 

Mutual's printing department 
will be housed in the new base- 
ment. This move will make avail- 
able for use the quarters now oc- 
cupied at the western end of the 
building. 

General manager Robert W. Rut- 
ledge assured the Mutual board of 
directors that it would not be 
necessary to borrow any money 
for the new addition. It would be 
a “pay-as-you-go” project, he em- 
phasized. 

Recommendation that the ad- 
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SONGWRITERS 





SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail | 


to: Tin Pan Alley, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
JUMBO KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 
rolls developed and printed $2.00, with ad. 
12 exposure rolls $3.00. Failures refunded 
Fast service. For free mailers, write FIL- 
MAIL, Box 3208, Dept. F., St. Louis, Mo. 





YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
postcard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we'’ve been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 

ENLARGING, Oil Coloring, Printing, Copying 

Write for price. McGAULEY, Box 324 

McRae, Georgia. 


TIRES 


AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


ee EARTHWORMS 
WIGGLERS or NIGHT CRAWLERS. We can 


fill your needs. Write BLACKJACK WORMS, 
Marietta 2, Georgia. 


Warp> Sas tow as 
>a A\ ! I, ti sQ. FT. 


Cover ALLL 








A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 


COVERALI f¢ FHA specif 
Money Can I Made Ww t t Est 
Or tt ft 


ab 1924 
tor for Farm Use 

Price Per Square Foot Widths Available — 100 Lin. Ft. Rolts 

2 Gauge (.002 l¢ 5q. Ft |] 74968 16% widths 

4 Gauge (.004 ¢ Sq. Ft. (3.6 10; «+12! 14; 16 

6 Gauge (.006 ¢ $ t. § 20, 24 & 32 ft. widths 

8 Gauge (.008 "ae § “T 12: 10: 20°% 24 ft. widths 


4+ 
ea 


varoe | over so | TERTUIZER way PLANT SED | machiE 
saenee | MATLS. covers covers covers covers 








SEO AND 








Take This Ad With To Your Local Hdwe., Lor., implement Or Feed Dealer 
To Be Sure You Get Genuine Warp's COVERALL Al These Low, Low Prices 


June, 1960 


dition be built was made by a 
special committee headed by James 
C. Morton, veteran industry lead- 
er and a director of Mutual from 
Polk county ever since the organ- 
ization was created. 


Two new citrus agencies will 
have quarters in Mutual’s building 
when the new addition is complet- 
ed, it was indicated. 

Space has been requested by the 
Florida Tangerine Cooperative. 
This group was organized many 
years ago as the result of a special 
Mutual committee's intensive study 
on what could be done to help a 
lagging tangerine industry. 

Also, the newly-organized Flor- 
ida Fresh Citrus Shippers Associa- 
tion has indicated it would like t 
have its headquarters in the Mutual 
building. 

Mutual has had two other ten- 
ants for a long time: M. F. (Bing) 
Miller, Florida representative ot 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Growers Administrative 
Committee which, headed by ex- 
ecutive secretary Frank Seymour, 
administers the Florida federal cit- 
rus marketing agreement. 

Both of these agencies have said 
that they could use more space. 
When the addition is completed, 
they will be able to expand thei: 
quarters somewhat. 


A feature of the new addition 
will be a conference room. The 
present building’s auditorium has 
been used for conferences because 
more suitable quarters 
been available. 

Yet another improvement plan- 
ned is the installation of an auto- 
matic elevator in the lobby of the 
present entrance. Morton said 
many persons with official business 
on the building's second floor find 
the stairs somewhat difficult. 

“We have a very valuable piece 
of property here,” Morton empha- 
sized, “and if we ever have to build 
it still higher than its present two 
stories, we will have an elevator 
— which can be easily extended 
already in.” 

Construction of the new quarters 
will take about five months after 
architect's plans have been com- 
pleted. Mutual owns the land need- 
ed for the addition, which will not 
materially reduce the number of 
parking spaces now available. 

Mutual made the last payment 
on its building some time ago. It 
was constructed by the City of 
Lakeland and occupied by Mutual 
under a lease arrangement per 
mitting the cooperative to pay for 
it over a period of years 

: A  f 7 

New medical discovery: Frozen 

band-aids for cold cuts. 


have not 


Bigger yields of better quality... 


from the ground up... 


with 18C 


The presence of manganese in your fertilizer is essential for 
maximum yields of top quality citrus fruits. 


Best source of manganese is Tecmangam, Eastman manganese 
sulfate (75-78%). Free-flowing and non-dusting, Tecmangam is 
easy to handle. Completely soluble, it can also be applied in a 
nutritional spray. 


Order TECMANGAM in bags from your local fertilizer distributor. 
Carload quantities are shipped directly from 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








Editorial Comment 


Horrifying Carelessness 


an USE OF CHEMICALS in the production of our foods is 
firmly entrenched, and nothing can prevent chemicals from becoming 
more and more important in our life in the future. Whether we like it 
or not, chemicals in agriculture are a fact and a necessity. 

Probably no other state in the nation is more dependent on chemicals 
for the existence of its agriculture than Florida. We use easily twice as 
much chemicals as many states. Our soils need much chemical fertilizer; 
our plants and trees require copious amounts of chemicals to fight the 
army of pests that seem to like to live with us in the sunshine. 

As our population (which is growing like Topsy) increases, chemical 
agriculture will be even more important. There are some dangerous 
tendencies in this chemical age, however, that all farmers should be 
aware of. The farmer can do something about them, too. 

Most effective agriculture chemicals are used by farmers first. After 
they prove successful on the farm, they seem to go directly to the corner 
garden store where yard lovers grab them up indiscriminately. Fre- 
quently, the garden shop owner knows nothing about the product; con- 
sequently he cannot slntee his customers, or even warn them. Too 
often homeowners are poisoned, or killed, because of using chemicals 
with horrifying carelessness. 

Powerful chemicals have been sold with nothing more than a printed 
warning. This is not enough. This is bad for the farmer because it 
reflects on the use of agricultural chemicals. 


Farmers have much at stake in this matter. Indiscriminate use of 
chemicals—combined with a super-sensitive public that fears “cancer” 
and everything bad associated with chemicals—can get out of hand and 
retard the use of safe and effective chemicals by the farmer. 

Most farmers have developed a healthy respect for the chemicals that 
serve them well. We in the agricultural business should take the lead 








Farm f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 














Impetigo --- Contagious Sores 


| is a familiar 

word, but possibly one that really 

doesn’t pool itself. So let's con- 

sider it by the simpler and more 

descriptive term of “contagious 
sores”. 

Contagious sores — impetigo con- 


tagiosa in the medical dictionary — 
are probably the most common skin 
disease a doctor is called upon to 
treat. It is not “infantigo”, as many 
persons seem to want to call it. It 
is not primarily a disease of infants 
nor do most cases occur among in- 


in promoting better usage and distribution of chemicals. We should 
take every opportunity to warn the unsuspecting yard owner of the 
dangers of many of the chemicals he finds on his favorite garden store 


shelf. 


And to remind ourselves of some of the ground rules in handling 
the chemicals used in producing our crops, let's repeat those six ground 


rules that are worth repeating: 


1. Use chemicals only on crops for which they are specifically 


recommended. 


2. Use only the exact amounts recommended—it’s both unsafe and 


uneconomical to use more. 


3. Apply chemicals at times or intervals specified on the label; 
especially observe the proper intervals between treatment and 


harvest. 


4. Use only recommended methods of application. 
5. Guard against drift or sprays or dusts. 
6. Carefully observe label precautions to: 

. . . protect those who apply the chemicals 


... prevent harmful resi 


fants. Rather they occur among 
children who are old enough to be 
playing together regularly. 

The disease appears first as tiny 
blisters, or vesicles. It shows up 
most commonly on the lips, face, or 
other exposed parts of the body 
which most often come in contact 
either with our own hands or with 
other persons. 

Soon after the initial blisters, a 
brownish or yellowish crust is raised 
above the surface of the skin. This 
may itch, thus leading to scratch- 
ing. 

When the crust is rubbed or 
scratched, the infectious material is 
carried away on the fingers and 
may be implanted on other skin 
areas of the infected person him- 
self or anyone he may touch. Rub- 
bing the affected area also causes 
it to grow around its margins by 
the same self-inoculation process. 


Contagious sores are caused by a 
7. or combination of germs, or 
xy bacteria. The most common of 
these is the staphylococcus, follow- 
ed by the streptococcus. 

Any such irritated sore, of course 
can pick up other pus-forming or- 
ganisms. But whenever a pistule 
(or pus-filled sore) appears on the 
skin, the most common offender — 
whether the disease is impetigo or 
not—is one of the staphylococci 
bacteria. 

These are the pus-forming “bugs” 
to be particularly wary of. They are 
a more deadly germ because they 
are involved in infections which 
may enter the blood stream and 


ues on food crops. 


cause blood poisoning or septice- 
mia. 


A lowly disease, contagious sores 
are not classified as very dangerous. 
But the important thing is that 
impetigo is quite contagious — and 
rapidly so. 

Since these contagious sores are 
spread by direct contact, they are 
most common among children play- 
ing in groups. Not infrequently, 
epidemics of this disease appears 
in schools. The disease spreads and 
flourishes best where there is dust 
and dirt . . . and where individuals 
are allergic to soap and water. 

Unsightly and annoying as this 
disease is, there are fortunate cir- 
cumstances about the infection: 

Contagious sores do not scar and 
disfigure the skin upon healing as 
does acne, the curse of adolescent 
skin glands. Once the affected areas 
are healed, the skin is restored to its 
formerly healthy state. 

Moreover, the disease responds 
readily to treatment. Care of con- 
tagious sores consists principally of 
two procedures: (1) thorough 
scrubbing of the affected areas with 
soap and water to remove all crusts 
ae (2) application of an antiseptic 
ointment to the area. 

Anyone treating such sores, of 
course, should take precautions. He 
should scrub his own hands thor- 
oughly afterwards and then rinse 
them with alcohol to avoid spread- 
ing the infection. 

It's better — and it pays — to 
treat a small irritation with respect 
rather than with contempt. 
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Chronic Magnesium 


“Well’-Known Facts from Peerless Pumps 


Deficiency Sharply 
Reduces Gain Rate 
COMMERCIAL JET ENGINES USE WATER 


DEFICIT of magnesium It's a fact. During takeoff, a commercial jet liner 
in the diet causes deposits of cal- | uses some 800 gallons of water. The water is 
cium in the large arteries, muscles aprayed ever the Net geese Covmenes by We or 

= > ? gines, acting as a coolant. The coolant action per- 
and hearts of growing dairy calves. | mits much more thrust to be developed by the 
This has been proven in continu- | engines. And the water when 


ing studies of calf nutrition con- changed tate meom actuary 


adds to the thrust of the engines. 
ducted at the Agricultural Research ' 
Center at Beltsville, Maryland. 
USDA scientists point out: 


In actual dairying practice, most 
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diets fed growing calves contain ed Tes 
enough magnesium. The value of 
this research lies in its basic con- 
tribution to knowledge of how 
calves utilize magnesium nutri- 
tionally. 








IF YOU HAVE AN EXTRA HEAVY 
PUMP-THRUST PROBLEM 


Here's the answer. In advanced motor designs, in- 
cluding larger sizes of the Peerless Pump Moturbo® 
drive, double and even triple rows of thrust bearings 
have been incorporated. These bearings, located in 
the lowest part of the Moturbo for extra rigidity, pro- 
vide ample safety factor for big capacity pumps lift- 
ing water from deeper settings. 


For their studies, the scientists 
produced acute and chronic mag- 
nesium deficiencies by putting 
calves on milk diets containing 
various levels of magnesium. They 
also fed the calves low-magnesium 
feeds such as timothy hay, corn, 
and urea. 

Of course, the amount of mag- 
nesium in the diet is important. 
But results show that there are 
other important facters regulating Al 2 800 
magnesium utilization by calves. ; : 0 ATER 

Work now in progress, for ex- \ Omin SYs 

| G Rigy,~' EMS 


ample, indicates that the calcium- 


| ’ t's th, IG 
phosphorus-magnesium ratio in | WHAT’S YOUR DEFINITION ter syste Pl! dicteg , HT Up 
feeds consumed may be very im- | OF PUMP SERVICE? rd that 


portant in determining the most | It used to be that pump service meant stocking parts 
effective use of magnesium by | for your pump. But Peerless has given the word a 
calves. | new meaning. Now, at no cost to you, Peerless serv- 
ice means free technical advice on all phases of 
‘ | pump selection and installation. And factory trained 
Generally, it was found, length | personnel are always close by to make sure your 
of life increased as magnesium in- | pump performs the 
take increased. way Peerless in- 
a “s . tended it to work. 
Weight gains of milk-fed calves, 
except for those fed the lowest 
magnesium rates, were excellent. 
But a chronic deficiency of mag- 
nesium in an otherwise good diet 
ultimately showed up in a sharply 
reduced rate of gain—which was 
followed by convulsions and death. 
Calcification in the large arteries 
and heart was found in calves fed 








CTHINKING ABOUT A 


milk furnishing only .5 or .8 grams 
of magnesium per 100 pounds of 
body weight. 

However, calcification was never 
found in calves fed milk furnishing 
1.4 grams of magnesium per hun- 
dredweight or in calves fed diets 
of natural feedstuffs. 

Moreover, calcification was nev- 
er found in calves less than 100 
days old. (The scientists believe 
it takes at least four months of 
just-below normal magnesium in- 
take to cause calcification. ) 

7 7 7 


Men may be considered more in- 
telligent than women . . . but you 
never see a woman marrying a 
dumb man because of his shape. 

7 7 7 


Effective traffic warning: “Go 
slow. This is a one-hearse town.” 


June, 1960 








SUBMERSIBLE PUMP? 


Make your selection from one of these three out- 
standing Peerless brands: () Dynaflo, () Dyna- 
matic, (|) Submerged Motor Drive Turbine. Each 
of these submersibles has a successful history of 
performance. Each is built to the traditional high 
quality standards of Peerless. Check the Dynaflo, 
the only submersible pump with just one moving 
part. The Peerless Dynamatic is a turbine type 
unit recommended for many water systems, 
while the larger submerged motor deepwell tur- 
bine pump, available with up to 250 horsepower, 
is suited for heavier pumping applications. 





<u 
Putting ideas to Work 


m6 6HYDRODYNAMICS 
7® division & 


For Deep Well Pump Bulletin B-141, write PEERLESS PUMP, 1700—2nd Ave., Tampa 5, Fia. 
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Beef Cattle Marketing 


modity outlook information is of 
value. 

Information from these sources 
aid in improving knowledge be- 
tween buyer and seller, and in sea- 
sonal and cyclical price movements. 
Nevertheless there are certain gaps 
in information on movement and 
prices which, if available, would 
improve the producer's knowledge 
even more. 

Efficiency of the market channel 
could be improved however. Im- 
proved market reporting for ex- 
ample could give us correct indica- 
tions of what the consumer prefers. 


How to market, or through what 
agency to market, is a third impor- 
tant decision. This decision is al- 
tered by the agencies available in 
the area, the number of animals to 
market at one time, and the rela- 
tive merits of each method. 

Many farmers and ranchers can 
sell at local auction, direct to other 
cattlemen, and direct to slaughter 
buyers on either a live weight basis 


(Continued from Page 11) 


or a carcass grade and weight 
basis. 

Each of these has certain advan- 
tages: 


Auctions are very suitable to 
small lots of cattle. They may be 
a convenient place to buy feeders 
and stockers. Usually, accurate 
weights are assured at auctions and 
usually several buyers are present. 

Direct sales to slaughter plant 
buyers at the ranch are advanta- 
geous where there are large lots of 
cattle offered at one time. Such 
sales require less handling and 
hauling by producers. 

In addition, the producer can 
turn down bids without effort and 
there is less chance of injury than 
in sales through auctions. These ad- 
vantages of direct sales apply for 
either slaughter or stocker cattle. 

Still another method of sale has 
just been started by the Glades 
Livestock Market Association in 
Belle Glade. It is called “board 
selling”. 

Board selling is where cattle are 
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Quality Fertilizer & Technical Services 


are available as close as your telephone at 


HI-ACRES, INC. 


FERTILIZER DIVISION 


Puones: GA 9-492] - 9-490] 


GROVELAND, FLA. 











PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 
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Bran HAM inc. 
PARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 








Phone GArden 4-712] 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 





YOUR BEST BUY! 


HARDIE 





listed on the board for auction prior 
to the actual sale and buyers are 
given a chance to look over the 
cattle in the field. The cattle, if 
sold, are moved directly from the 
ranch to the buyer; they are not 
physically moved through the auc- 
tion. 

For the producer, this method 
combines F virtesn of both auc- 
tion and conventional direct sell- 
ing. It also offers buyers advan- 
tages in locating cattle in large lots. 


We have quickly posed ques- 
tions and given consideration on 
some of the points that affect de- 
cision-making by the cattle pro- 
ducer. But we have not covered, 
by any means, all factors he must 
consider. 

Marketing decisions are difficult. 
Because of this, they may some- 
times be slighted in that needed 
information is not secured or not 
available. 

Decisions that affect marketing 
are being made daily by the cattle- 
man as he plans his operation. By 
planning ahead, the producer saves 
dollars by developing his situation 
to take advantage of seasonal price 
movements, cyclical movements, 
and his individual conditions. 


(Answers to Questions on Page 2) 


1. For the first 15 minutes, hot 
tea is a warming drink. Then it be- 
gins to take away in evaporation 
possibly 50 times the heat it 
brought. 

2. The vibration of the wings. 

3. During sleep, in the early 
morning. 

4. John Adams (vice president 
under George Washington). 

5. To the chicory family. 

6. An order of the court to be- 
come fully operative at a future 
date unless something happens 
meantime to stop it. 

7. A “chunky monkey”. 

8. The unconscious mind. 

9. Yes, if they have backbones. 

10. Hansel and Gretel, who start- 
ed to eat the witch’s gingerbread 
house. 
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Agricultural Outlook 


(Continued from Page 16) 


below those of a year earlier. With 
a favorable growing season this 
year and with reduced production 
of hogs and poultry in sight, feed 
“?— this summer and fall would 
»e expected to continue a little 
lower than a year earlier. 

With another short supply of oats 
in prospect, oat prices may continue 
high in relation to corn and other 
feed grains in the 1960-61 season. 
Hay prices also will be influenced 
by prospects for a smaller total sup- 
ply in 1960-61, though much will 
depend on the 1960 growing season. 
Vegetables Production of com- 
mercial vegetables 
for the fresh market (which com- 
prises about three-fourths of the 


spring tonnage, excluding melons ) 
was estimated as of April 1 to be 
moderately smaller than that of last 
year and slightly below the 1949-55 
average. 

Early reports indicate that can- 
ners will aim for a pack close to 
that of last year. The frozen pack 
probably will be somewhat larger 
than in 1959, continuing the growth 
in this industry. 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was adapted 
from recent USDA Agricultural Situation 
bulletins.) 
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By-Products for Agriculture 


America’s metal industries have 
come up with a new by-product for 
agriculture—a substitute for lime 
for soil conditioning. 

The material contains a_ high 
percentage of dicalcium silicate. It 
is a co-product turned out by 
electric furnaces used to produce 
ferro-alloys and metals for use in 
making steel, cast iron, and non- 
ferrous metals such as aluminum, 
bronze, and copper. 

Seeking a use for this material, 
one company found it to be agri- 
culture. Tests proved it to be even 
more effective than crushed lime- 
stone in neutralizing acid soils. 
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Feed Additives 
Boost Pig Gains 


- ADDITIVES in starter rations 
produced faster gains in pigs four 
to eight weeks of age, South Da- 
kota State College trials showed. 

In various tests, feed efficiency 
was boosted from 11.6 to 27.6% 
Researchers reported: 

A combination of streptomycin- 
pencillin-sulfaquinoxaline gave the 
fastest and most efficient gains 
The rate of gain was 39.5% bette: 
than with the basal ration at the 
50-gram level; 46.5% faster at the 
100-gram level. 

Rations containing erthromycin 
resulted in an average gain of from 
13.2 to 28.3% faster than the con- 
trol lot. Aureomycin at the 100- 
gram level produced a 35.8% in- 
crease in daily gain. 

However, added the researchers, 
a combination of aureomycin and 
erthromycin gave no improvement 
over a single antibiotic. 

Furazolidone, a nitrofuran prod 
uct, increased gains by 14.3%. A 
combination of furazolidone and 
aureomycin increased gains 38% 
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Quality Control Program 


(Continued from Page 9) 


than 55 units. No serious yolk defects are allowed 

Gathering must be done at least two or three times daily. After gather- 
ing, the eggs must be cooled immediately and held at a constant tempera- 
ture of 60°F. or below and at about 70% relative humidity until they 


reach the consumer. 


Cleaning or processing (shell treating) of eggs, when necessary, must 
be accomplished in a sanitary fashion approved by the USDA. 
Flocks must not contain hens that vary more than 60 days in age. And 


eggs from each flock must be 
packed separately in cases marked 
to show their identity. 

Eggs with shells not meeting the 


- READY 
FOR 
1960! 


ALBUMEN SCORE 


EXCELLEWT 
84 Haugh Units 
at 32 weeks of age 





PRODUCTION 
245-280 EGGS 


(HEN-DAY RATE) 
Lo to 18 months of age J 
EGG SIZE 


xg 
> 





252 


ounces 


average for laying year 


| 70% LARGE or EXTRA manned 





LIVABILITY 
EXCELLENT 


L especially for adult birds 











This outstanding 
new Kimberchik 
is available in 
commercial 
quantities, Arrange 
an early profit 
test under your 
4 own management 
Sy and local market 

e conditions. 
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Kincber CH IKE. 


Fitting companion to the 
popular K-137 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 
BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


4 A bor CHC 


ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 


~ 2m 2 
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STARTED PULLETS 
4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries everywhere on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 266 


Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 


( Branches in Florida and Ohio) 


June, 1960 


requirements for AA quality, those 
with blood spots or checks, and 
loss eggs must be removed before 
packaging and labeling. Egg size 
and grade must be specified on 
the carton. 

A “pull” or expiration date, not 
more than 10 days from the test- 
ing date, must be affixed to the 
cartons or sealing tapes. After that 
date, eggs must be removed from 
the labeled cartons or the official 
grade mark obliterated. 

Requirements are practically the 
same for eggs handled under the 
program for U. S. Grade A except 
that the minimum Haugh unit av- 
erage is lower. Also, in this case, 
a flock is defined as hens located on 
the same farm. 


USDA graders are responsible 
for sampling, testing, and record- 
keeping. They make _ periodic 
checks to make sure that produc- 
tion and distribution requirements 
are met. 

Once a week, the _ graders 
sample and test five or 10 eggs 
(depending on the average score) 
from each flock. They may do this 
at the packing plant—or at the farm, 
if the producer ships his eggs di- 
rect to the retailer. 

The regular grading 
which has _ served the 
farmer since the 1920's, will also 
remain in use. It involves the 
candling of individual eggs to de- 
termine the individual quality. 

However the new grading system 
offers a more objective measure- 
ment of quality. It is adaptable to 
mechanized egg-handling methods 
such as electronic blood spot and 
check detectors, flash or bulk 
handling, and other mechanical 
selection devices. 


program, 
poultry 
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Boosts Feed Efficiency 

Feed efficiency and egg produc- 
tion were boosted when the tran- 
quilizer trifluoperazine was fed to 
hybrid pullets in Oklahoma State 
University tests. 

Scientists say they haven't yet 
learned all the secrets of the tran- 
quilizer’s action. However, they 
add, it seems to cause laying hens 
to “live slower” and make better 
use of feed nutrients. 

Pullets that received 934 ounces 
of trifluoperazine per ton of feed 
averaged 74.4% egg production of 
.266 pound of feed per day. The 
control lot averaged 73.9% egg pro- 
duction on .290 pound of feed per 
day. 

7 y 7 

It’s all right to save money—but 
too many people are trying to save 
it from the people they owe it to. 


SEE YOUR DEKALB DEALER FOR DEKALB CHIX. 
They'll Be Hatched & Serviced By: 


Henry F. Smith Farm & Hatchery, Inc. 
Hilliard 


Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc. 
Graceville 


Brandenburg Hatcher) 
Dunedin 


Check-R-Board 
Palatka 


Rodriguez-Brandenburg Hatchery, Havana, Cuba 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
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Adjustable Baler 


A 56-inch pickup to handle heavy 
swathes is boasted by this newly- 
released Massey-Ferguson No. 10 
baler. It bales 10 to 12 tons an 
hour and is available in either 
engine or P.T.O. drive. 

Hay is handled by three packer 
forks specially designed to produce 
bales of uniform density. The hori- 
zontal knotter sits on top of the 
bale chamber. 

Sealed bearings throughout elim- 
inate the need for daily greasing. 
The new Massey-Ferguson No. 10, 
according to the company, has a 
low-to-the-ground design which 
affords the operator good visibility 
of the baling operation. 

oO oO oO 
the No. 8-W 


Shown here is 


Caster-Wheel Mower, one of two 
new John Deere additions to the 
power mower line. 
with hydraulic 


It is available 
lift through a re- 





Caster-Wheel Mower 


mote cylinder, cable lift through 
the rockshaft, or hand lift. 

The No. 8-W mower works with 
most any tractor and goes on or off 
in less than five minutes. Its single 
caster-wheel design makes it com- 
pletely flexible in all field condi- 
tions. 

Features include a_ slip-clutch- 
yrotected roller-chain drive assem- 
Diy fully enclosed and running in 
an oil bath; a 28-pound flywheel to 
provide smooth, practically vibra- 
tionless operation; a safety spring 
release on the cutter bar, and 
high, easy lift for clearing field 
obstructions. 
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Rotary Tiller 


Both tough and simple is the de- 
sign of this new P40 rotary tiller 
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introduced by the Howard Rota- 
vator Company, Inc. of Harvard, 
Illinois. 

This new model tills a 40-inch 
swath and mounts on the following 
20 tractors: Case VAC, VAC 14; 
John Deere 40-S, 40-T, 40-U, 40-W, 
330; Ferguson To 20; Ford 8N, 9N, 
2N; Fordson Dexta; IHC/Farmall 
Super A, 100, 130, 140, Super C, C, 
200, 230. 

Drive of the P40 is by gear chain 
(positive action). The rotor is 
ees with selfsharpening hoe- 
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like blades. 
fe 
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Truck & Shop Boom 


Ideal for lifting, moving, and 
stacking heavy loads such as ma- 
chinery, barrels, etc. is the new 
Zerco Truck and Shop Boom. Stur- 
dily constructed, it is safe, rugged, 
and versatile. 

Winch height is adjustable and 
pivots 360°. The winch has a full 
500 pound lifting capacity. 

The entire assembly consists of 
a boom which is complete and 
ready to bolt to a truck, a winch 
which has 15” of 2,800 pound test 
cable, and a hook. The cost is 
$52.50. 

Zerco Truck and Shop Boom is 
manufactured by the Raymond Zerr 
Company of 2703 South Campbell, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
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Sweep Feed Baler 
Introduced by the J. I. 


Case 
Company this revolutionary, low- 
priced twine-tie pick-up baler has 
a capacity of up to 10 tons per 
hour. Its new i gen mechan- 


ism and simplified power train 
with fewer moving parts make it an 
exceptionally smooth-running unit. 

Sweep Feed moves hay gently 
from the 56-inch pick-up to the 
bale chamber by means 4 a sweep 









fork connected directly to the 


plunger by spring-cushioned link- 
age that assures positive timing and 
prevents leaf loss. 

Bale size is 14 x 18 inches, from 
12 to 52 inches long. The baler is 
7/10” wide, stands only 49 inches 
in overall height. 
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Soil Mover 


Newest addition to the Farm- 
hand-Soil Mover line of earth-mov- 
ing equipment is this new 6-foot 
rear blade for 3-point and fast-hitch 
tractors. It can be used forward or 
reversed and extended as much as 
10%” to either side. 

Seven different angle settings, 
15° apart, are possible. And the 
blade may be tilted as much as 17° 
up or down. 

Moldboard is ¥%” steel plate, 6 
feet long, and 15 inches aie The 
saniiamie cutting edge is ¥44x6x72” 
curved and beveled heat-treated 
steel, according to The Farmhand 
Company of Hopkins, Minnesota. 
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Pump Powerhouse 


Labeled “the powerhouse of mod- 
ern irrigation pumping units” by 
the manufacturer, the Hale “Titan” 
is said to be capable of heads up to 
300 feet (130 p.s.i.) or capacities 
up to 2,600 GPM on a 10-foot 
actual suction lift. 

According to the company, this 
unit has ample reserve to do the bi 
jobs with ease—eliminating the risk 
of overloading an inadequate unit 
or the inconvenience of using two 
smaller pumping units to do the 
job the “Titan” will take in its 
stride. 

The result, claims Hale Fire 
Pump Company of Conshohocken, 
Pa., is more efficient use of power 
and lower maintenance cost. 


Trak-Pak Sprayer 


“Back up, hook up, and you're 
ready to spray with the new trac 
tor-mounted Trak-Pak sprayer 
unit,” declares Hanson Equipment 
Company of Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Equipped with either a boom or 
Boardjet sprayer, the unit is avail- 
able with a choice of piston-type 
or nylon-roller-type pumps. Chem- 
ical particles are Kept in suspension 
by a propeller-type mechanical 
agitator. 

Chemical level is always visible 
on the gallonage gauge molded in- 
to the translucent wall of the non- 
corroding 100 gallon Fiberglass 
tank. A pressure-spray regulator 
and gauge with exclusive lever-type 
design provide finger-tip control 
from the tractor seat. 





Spraying Gauge 


A new idea in gauges—direct 
reading in “gallons per acre —is 
being introduced to the farm 
market by Mayrath, Inc., of Dodge 
City. The gauge is designed to be 
mounted on crop spraying units, 
usually directly behind the driver, 
where it can be read quickly and 
easily. 

Designed for use with either 5- 
gallon or 8-gallon tips spaced 20 
inches apart, the gauge dial gives 
gallons per acre of insecticides or 
weed killer being sprayed at speeds 
of 3, 4, or 5 miles per hour. 

Use of this gauge, states the 
manufacturer, eliminates the need 
for charts, eliminates the usual de- 
tailed figuring a farmer has to do, 
and eliminates worry over possible 
crop damage due to excessive 
spraying. 

The Mayrath gauge also shows 
pa per square inch pressure, 

owever, in case the operator does 
decide to use conventional charts. 
The different mile-per-hour scales 
are in different colors for easy 
identification. 
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Herringbone Layout Fits 


More Cows in Less Space 


The closer quarters cut down 


operator movements and 
greatly speed milking. 


H ERRINGBONE milking 


parlors—laid out in the familiar 
weave pattern—are a fast-spreading 
innovation. 

The unique herringbone layout 
fits more cows in less space. The 
closer quarters cut down operator 
movements and _ greatly speed 
milking. 

Moreover, integrating this layout 
with pipeline milking and bulk tank 
systems makes maximum use of 
dairy equipment and enables an 
operator to milk more cows or do 
more chores. 

About 1,500 dairies in this coun- 
try have already adopted or are 
now installing the herringbone 
milking parlor. It was introduced 
from New Zealand in 1957. 

USDA-state farm economists and 
engineers surveyed 18 eastern and 
midwestern states. They found that 
dairymen using the herringbone 
layout—which takes no more space 
than the conventional two-sided 
milking parlor—about doubled the 
number of cows handled per hour. 


Herringbone layouts save space 
by placing cows in two rows along 
opposite walls and angled outward 
at about 30°. A pit working area 
down the center separates the rows. 

Each cow stands snugly against 
her neighbor, head toward the 
outer wall. The cow, positioned at 
an angle, juts her rump just beyond 
her aohatiivee’s. This makes udders 
readily accessible and gives the 
operator space for his chores. 

Cows are alternately let into 


HERRINGBONE MILKING PARLOR 


each side of the parlor in groups. 
They enter through mechanically- 
operated doors which are con- 
trolled by the operator in the pit. 

While cows on one side are being 
milked, the operator lets in a group 
on the other side and prepares them 
for milking. 

Thus milking is continuous; milk- 
ing rates are increased, and fuller 
use is made of equipment. Hand- 
ling cows in groups greatly reduces 
let-in and turn-out time. 


Despite the labor-saving revolu- 
tion in agriculture, dairying con- 
tinues to require a lot of labor at 
the milking stage. 

It still takes manpower to move 
cows in and out of the milking 
parlor, prepare them for milking, 
attach milking cups, operate feed- 
ing devices, and clean up. Increas- 
ing milk output on dairy farms in 
recent years has accentuated this 
bottleneck. 

Milking efficiency in 51 herring- 
bone milking parlors in the east, 
southeast, and midwest was studied 
by ARS agricultural economist M. 
M. Lindsey. He concluded: 

The layout permits near-capacity 
operation of pipeline milkers, bulk 
tanks, and overhead automatic 
feeders. There is little or no dead 
time during milking. 

In a double-four herringbone 
(two rows of four stalls each) a 
single operator can handle about 40 
cows an hour—and still have time 
to take care of emergencies. 

One operator, reports Lindsey, 
can handle 50 to 60 cows an hour 





HERRINGBONE 
milking parlor can fit 
cows into less space 
than conventional stall 
layout by angling cows 
snugly along either 
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side of work pit. 
Operator saves time 
and can milk more 
cows a day by handling 
each side in groups 
and by cross-milking 
in the closer quarters 








‘DOUBL E-FOUR LAYOUT (27 x16" 


fe poe 


June, 1960 


STALL LEGS ARE OFFSET so they don’t stand between the operator and the cow's udder 


The “S” 
within easy reach 


shaped splash guard provides better protection and parks the cow so udders are 
Features also include an opening between splash guards for better visual 


inspection and an engineered, metered feeding device. 


in a double-six layout. But he has 
little or no idle time and risks over- 
milking by leaving the machine on 
a milked-out cow. 


Much faster milking is possible 
in the herringbone layout than in 
conventional parlors or stanchion 
barns. This is because the operator 
makes fewer movements in hand- 
ling the closely-spaced cows: 

Udders of adjoining cows are 
separated by an average of slightl 
over three feet, compared wit 
eight and one-half feet in conven- 
tional parlors. The greatly reduced 
time to let cows in and out also 
speeds the milking operation. 

A herringbone layout large 
enough to milk 12 cows at a time 


uses the same type equipment in 
about the same total space that a 
conventional milking parlor uses to 
accommodate four cows. 

Building costs and costs per stal! 
are about the same for the two 
systems. Therefore the total cost 
of any parlor will depend on the 
number of stalls. 

Several manufacturers offer her- 
ringbone-type equipment and, in 
some cases, include the building in 
a package deal. One double-six pre 
fabricated unit is advertised to sell 
for $7,600. 

However, herringbone _ layout 
plans are being prepared by ARS 
agricultural engineers. These wil! 
be available from various state ex- 
tension offices. 
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BATTERIBPS 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 
MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
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even if you’re well-to-do where can you outdo this? 


Nowhere will you find a car more mindful of your needs than a 
new Chevy. Whatever model you pick, you'll find it gives you 
more room where you want more room (be it for baubles, baggage 
or beagles)—with a higher entrance height, wider seating and 
(in the case of wagons) wider cargo area than any other car in 
its field. Chevy's also the only leading low-priced car that gives 
you the comfort and quiet of Full Coil springs at all four wheels. 
Let your dealer show you all the ways Chevrolet aims to please 


without once losing sight of your budget! 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower and narrower transmission tun- 
nel that gives more foot room. 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that convenient one-piece tail- 
gate, for instance). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of 
regular). 

Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
to satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy’s ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with 
the extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you've never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important 
Chevy’s the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


reason 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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